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MR. CLEVELAND'S POSITION. 


T is perhaps hardly fair to regret what an after- 
dinner orator does not say, when he says much 
to the purpose. But the recent speech of Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND’S, to which we refer elsewhere, implies that he 
holds the question of tariff reform to be the only 
one of commanding importance before the country. 
At least he would apparently subordinate to it all 
other questions. But there is much to be said against 
such an exclusive view. As we say in another col- 
umn, there is certainly the question of silver, upon 
which, indeed, as upon tariff reform, Mr. CLEVELAND 
has already unmistakably declared himself. It would 
be impossible for him to take the Democratic nomi- 
nation upon a platform which should combine free 
silver with tariff reform. But the. real evil with 
which we are now dealing in this country is corrup- 
tion—political corruption. The radical mischief of 
a protective tariff, as of all class legislation, is its 
necessary breeding of such corruption. It produces 
national demoralization. Freedom of trade, like all 
other freedom, is natural and healthful. But its re- 
striction at once introduces a demoralizing conflict 
of individual interests. The great argument for the 
tariff reform which, as GARFIELD said, ultimates in 
free trade is its justice. And it is not only just in 
itself, but it destroys the motive for general .cor- 
ruption. 

The same argument of honesty applies to the cur- 
rency. A debased currency is a dishonest currency. 
JACKSON said truly, in his eighth message, ‘‘ A de- 
preciation of the currency is always attended by a 
loss to the laboring classes. This portion of the 
community have neither time nor opportunity to 
watch the ebbs and flows of the money market.” 
A depreciated dollar loses by so much as it depre- 
ciates its purchasing power. The prominent issues 
of the time—tariff reform, an honest currency, civil 
service reform—are all measures to arrest corruption. 
And as there is no more prolific source of corruption 
than the vast system of prostitution of the patronage 
of the government, the overthrow of the spoils sys- 
tem is an essential part of the combined reform which 
ought to be the real contest of this Presidential year. 
We should have gladly seen this fact recognized by 
Mr. CLEVELAND in his speech. But it was hardly to 


be expected from a Democrat speaking to arouse the 


party spirit of his fellow-partisans. 

We doubt whether the most ardent Republican 
would deny, although of course as a protectionist 
he would not support Mr. CLEVELAND, that of all 
public men in the country, the ex-President best rep- 
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resents the sentiment which demands alike tariff 
reform, honest currency, and civil service reform, 
although the Republican would insist, and rightly, 
that eminent Republicans are as true friends of an 
honest currency and a reformed civil service as Mr. 
CLaveLanp. If Mr. CLEVELAND’s prospects of the 
nomination have been recently somewhat obscured, 
it is by the fact that his party has shown a growing 
if not a decided comparative indifference to tariff 
reform, and a favorable disposition to an unsound 
eurrency, while, as a-party, it is totally hostile to 
civil service reform. It is unquestionable that those 
who are not Democrats, but who had regarded the 
nomination of Mr. CLEVELAND by his united party 
as the best possible solution of a difficult situation, 
feel that the situation is as yet by no means clear. 
The complete ascendency of Senator HILL in the 
Democratic party in New York, the combination of 
forces that elected Mr. Crisp as Speaker, the positive 
silver tendencies of the party as shown in the State 
conventions of the autumn, the re-established in- 
fluence of Tammany Hall, and the frank declaration 
of leading Democratic politicians against Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND—all foretell a sharp and doubtful struggle for 
the Democratic nomination, from which, should Mr. 
CLEVELAND emerge successful, his success might be 
susceptible of various interpretations. 


THE COURTS AND ELECTIONS. 


THE present Legislature of New York will have to 
deal with a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the State, providing that the courts instead of the 
Legislature shall pass upon the qualifications and 
elections of members of the Legislature. This isa 
change which is in strict harmony with the improve- 
ment in political methods that experience constantly 
dictates. It is an improvement which has been test- 
ed satisfactorily in England, and against which no 
stronger argument than that of.tradition has been 
urged in this country. It is odd, also, as we have 
mentioned before, that the most urgent argument for 


-it was made in a special message of Governor HILL, 


which was said to be written by Mr.Co..in, one of the 
present commissioners of statutory revision. It re- 
cited the course of the reform in England, where the 
argument of precedent is much stronger than with 
us, and showed conclusively the wisdom of its adop- 
tion by us. 

The argument is greatly strengthened by the recent 
contest in New York. The mere knowledge that the 
courts had been invoked was reassuring, and the de- 
cisions of the Court of Appeals were satisfactory, as 
no legislative decision could have been. That the 
State Board of Canvassers defied the ruling of the 
Court was a crime against the people which, in the 
case of every member of the board, will be kept fresh 
in the public mind. There is no doubt that the gen- 
eral sentiment of the State approves the proposed 
amendment, and would gladly ratify it at the polls 
when the Legislature shall submit it. The necessity 
for such an appeal to secure justice and thé will of 
the majority is a curious illustration of the proved 
inability of a party majority to escape mere party 
thraldom, and to decide equitably against the party 
interest. There is a perpetual pan of party govern- 
ment; but party needs restraint as much as a king, 
and can no more be trusted than a royal STuarRT. 
The value of popular government is tested most 
surely by its ability to restrain party, for that is. proof 
of the power of the people to govern themselves. 
THADDEUS STEVENS, as intense a partisan as ever sat 
in Congress, frankly acknowledged the mere brutal 
despotism of a party majority when, in a disputed 
election case, without regard to the facts or equity, he 
asked, ‘‘ Which is our d——d rascal?” 

It is true that judges are appointed or elected by 
party influence; but it is happily no less true that in 
general, and notwithstanding BARNARD and CaRDOzO 
and McCuny, our judges substantially abandon party 
when they seat themselves on the bench, and the 
fame of a just judge is more precious to them than 
party advantage by their action. The adoption of 
the pending amendment will be a signal measure of 
wise reform. : 


AN INEVITABLE QUESTION. 


Mr. CLEVELAND'S speech illustrated strongly the 
division of tendency in the Democratic councils, and 
showed again the peculiar political situation, which, 
from a party point of view, is a wholly false one. 
The speech followed immediately the remarkable re- 
ception of Senator HILL in Washington, and certain 
passages in it might be easily applied to the Senator, 
and the course which he has indicated as the wise 
one for his party to pursue. Mr. CLEVELAND’s ad- 
dress was an earnest party warning and appeal. He 
spoke of the pledges which the party had given to the 
people, and warned it against breaking faith. But 
how break faith? Is not a party a body of citizens 
who think alike and agree upon a certain policy? 
But every one of them may change his mind. The 
moment that any one of them does so, he is so far no 
longer a member of the party, unless a majority 
have changed. If, for instance, he be a tariff re- 
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former, but not a friend of free silver, he cannot be- 
long to a party which favors both, because in sup- 
porting such a party he cannot promote tariff reform, 
which he favors, without also supporting free silver, 
to which he is opposed. 

This is made still more evident by the interview 
with Mr. Mitts in Texas. Mr. MILis says that, for 
reasons satisfactory to him, he has spoken and voted 
for free silver coinage, and should a bill to that effect 
be introduced in this Congress, he should vote for it 
again. But he thinks that if the party should make 
it a part of the national platform, the result would 
be disastrous. That the party ought to confine itself 
at present to the reform of the tariff is his opinion, 
as it is that of Mr. CLEVELAND. But while there are 
certain questions which, even in the British cabinet, 
may be held as open, they are minor questions. In 
this country a Democrat or a Republican may hold 
what views he will of one-cent postage, or prohibi- 
tion, or woman suffrage, because, however essentially 
important these questions may be, they are not felt to 
be of such immediate necessity as to ocettpy the public 
mind and press for legislation. The silver coinage, 
however, is such a question, and therefore there must 
be party agreement upon it, or a man votes in the 
dark. When the leaders of a party differ radically 
and vehemently upon a question of vital and imme- 
diate importance, the fact that they agree upon an- 
other question does not change the fact that a voté 
for the party is a vote for what the voter strongly op- 
poses, but what a probable majority of the party ap- 
proves. 

There was a great deal of fun Jast autumn over the 
invitation of a Republican newspaper in Massa- 
chusetts, which invited Republican leaders to state 
what they thought should be the party issues at the 
election. There could be no droller spectacle than a 
party advertising for issues, like bids. But that is 
practically the spectacle which the Democratic party 
offers. Shall it demand free silver coinage or not? 
Shall it propose tariff reform as the great or sole is- 
sue, or combine the two? Mr. CLEVELAND urges 
tariff reform as the issue to which the party is 
pledged. Mr. MILLS says that he is for tariff reform, 
and for free silver too, but the party should hold its 
tongue upon it. Mr, CARLISLE says that the silver 
issue would be untimely. Mr. GoRMAN and Mr. 
HI. are for what Mr. CLEVELAND thinks would be 
bad faith. All argue for what they think ought to 
be made the issue. But an issue makes itself. The 
silver question is an issue, because of a powerful pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of free coinage. The voters 
cannot, like children, play that there is no silver is- 
sue. The first debate of the session in the Senate is 
upon that question. The two chief Democrats in 
New York make its adoption by the party the subject 
of their speeches, taking different views. Other 
Democratic leaders are interviewed upon it. It is a 
leading public question, as every question vitally af- 
fecting the currency must be. Both parties must 
declare themselves upon it a few months hence; and 
even should they both shuffle and evade the question, 
its prospects and probabilities will determine a mul- 
titude of votes next November. 


NOW FOR THE FAIR! 


THE committee of the dry-goods merchants of 
New York have issued a strong appeal for a prompt 
and ample provision for the participation of New 
York in the ‘*‘ World’s Columbian Exposition” at 
Chicago next year. This appeal has peculiar mean- 
ing, because no body of citizens in the State has bet- 
ter means of knowing the feeling of ‘‘the West” 
toward New York. The dry-goods men understand 
the expediency of maintaining good relations with 
the Western trade. The committee have addressed 
a petition to the Legislature, urging prompt and 
favorable consideration of the pending bill to appro- 
priate a suitable sum for the collection, arrangement, 
and display of the products of the State at the fair. 
The Chamber of Commerce and certain labor organi- 
zations in the State have asked that the appropria- 
tion shall be at least one million of dollars. But 
the appropriation of $500,000 which was first named 
in the bill has been reduced to $300,000 in the bill 
as reported. This is not excessive, and will seem, 
probably, rather a small sum for New York. But 
the whole business has become hopelessly involved 
in politics. The proposed sum of a million dollars 
was said at once to be a trick to swell the appropria- 
tions, and furnish a cry of extravagance against a 
Democratic Legislature. When legislation is deter- 
mined by such considerations, appeals to germane 
reasons seem to be useless. If New York is to be 
represented at the fair, and is to give pecuniary aid, 
the amount should be determined by skilled esti- 
mates, not by views of party advantage. 

The contest for the fair, which seems at-this dis- 
tance one of the most ludicrous incidents of the kind 
in our civic annals, and quite worthy of the enliven- 
ing description of Diedrich Knickerbocker, may yet 
leave the seeds of mischief. There is no willing 
acquiescence of the rest of the country in the com- 
placent assumption of metropolitan airs by the city 
of New York. Its size, of course, is not denied; but 
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there is no doubt that Chicago will provide imposing 
and picturesque and adequate accommodations for 
the fair, and make it a spectacle which New York 
could not have surpassed. Moreover, the enterprise 
is obviously proceeding at a pace which asks nothing 
of New York, but compels it to wonder whether it 
may not be “left.” The rest of the country is 
aroused and active, and the indifference of New York 
would aceuse its public spirit and its patriotism. 

The dry-goods petition says truly: 

“A community like our own, ing vast and varied 
interests, agricultural, com manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, and financial, involving the prosperity of all our cit- 
izens, and ramifying throughout the entire country, should 
under no circumstances fail of having its fitting and ade- 
quate share in this great national ag were The capital 
and skill involved are too vast to be permitted to suffer, 
even inthe slightest degree, from ill-judged parsimony or 
neglect to ‘appreciate the phenomenal opportunity now af- 
forded. In any event, private enterprise would doubtless 
secure some representation of New Toregeet uctive 
and manufacturing capacities at the Columbian Exhibition. 
The limitations upon private enterprise in such an impor- 
tant matter are, however, very obvious, as compared with 
the benefits which would arise from the official action of 
the State in ores | the appropriation provided for in the 
before-mentioned bill.” 


As the petition says, every separate interest in the 
State is greatly interested, and none more than the 
skilled laborers. The press unanimously approves 
the hearty and liberal co-operation of the State. The 
enterprise has gone so far as to involve the credit of 
the country; and nothing of the kind could be more 
humiliating to American self-esteem than the fact 
—which, if it were a fact, would be universally con- 
spicuous —that after other countries, England and 
Austria and France, had tried the splendid experi- 
ment of a World’s Fair and succeeded, the United 
States, with all the benefit of the experience of other. 
countries, tried and failed. 


DEMOCRATIC EXCISE POLICY. 


THE complete possession of the State government by the 
Democratic party offers an opportunity of showing the 
Democratic excise policy. Among the reasons for opposing 
Democratic or Tammany success in the autumn was the 
fact that one of the chief bulwarks of Tammany is the pow- 
erful organized liquor interest, and that a Tammany triumph 
meant among its evil meanings an excise law agreeable to 
the saloon. This result was much more certain than any 
benefit to tariff reform, and accordingly we are now con- 
fronted or to be confronted with the excise policy of the 
saloons. 

The ScuarFrF bill of last year was a saloon bill, but it was 
suppressed by public sentiment, although Mr. SHernan, 
then Speaker ‘of the Assembly, now Lieutenant-Governor, 
dealt very summarily with an expression of that sentiment 
in the form of a petition largely signed by Roman Catholic 
clergy. The bill-was tinkered by Governor Ht, and re- 
ceived every Democratic vote but one in the Assembly, and 
was opposed by every Republican vote but one. It left the 
saloons open from Sunday at 1 p.m. until Monday at 1 a.m., 
‘ind provided excise commissioners of equal terms with 
the Mayor, and practically gave a license to anybody that 
wanted it. 

The demands of the saloon have not changed, and there 
is no reason to doubt that they will now be gratified. Ifa 
party view of the subject must be taken, there is no doubt 
that there are plenty of Republican tricksters upon this 
question, but it is none the less true that if reasonable license 
laws or temperance legislation be desired, it will not be ob- 
tained in New York from a Democratic Legislature. 


FEE, FAW, FUM! 


THE President’s message with the Chilian correspondence 
may be sent to. Congress before this paper is issued. The 
delay of advices from Chili seems to be long, and meanwhile 
our authorities are conducting an ex parte investigation into 
the facts of the assault upon the American sailors in Valpa- 
raiso, the subject upon which the government is awaiting 
explanations from Chili. The situation is simple. The 
Chilian courts are inquiring into the circumstances, and the 
President still awaite the result. But he cavnot wait un- 
reasonably. In the New Orleans case last year Italy might 
justly have regarded an undue delay as indicative of a dis- 
position to avoid explanations, 

Moreover, in the New Orleans case, unlike that at Valpa- 
raiso, our government at once expressed its profound regret 
for the incident, and while pointing out that under our po- 
litical system there was no summary method of procedure, 
showed a perfectly friendly disposition. The Chilian busi- 
ness is wrapped in mystery, but, so far as is known, since 
the President’s message was published, no explanation or 
expression of regret has been received from Chili. It was 
on the 9th of December that the President regretted that the 
reply to our complaint by Chili was offensive, but he said 
that it was expected the pending investigation would be 
soon closed, and that some adequate and satisfactory re- 
sponse would be made. ve 

What precisely has occurred during the weeks since the 


President communicated with Congress is not publicly. 


known as we write. Mr. SMALLEY says, in the Tribune, from 
London, that English trade interests are stimulating Chili to 
£0 up to the very line of trouble without overstepping it. 
He represents Chili as the stalking-horse of England. But 
the conduct of Chili must be judged by us according to the 
recognized comity of nations. With her motives, indeed, 
we are not concerned, but we are bound to consider the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the situation, and to treat Chili pre- 
cisely as we should treat England or any power of the first 
class. To foment war fecling is criminal. We are already 
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not without fault in the matter. So far as appears, our con- 
duct in sending and retaining Eaan as our Minister was 
needlessly irritating, and the stronger we are the less like a 
bully need we behave. 


THE RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS ON THE 
HASTINGS CATASTROPHE. 

THE Railroad Commissioners have made their report upon 
the late catastrophe at Hastings, and the general impression 
produced by it is that they think the company guilty, but 
prefer not to say so. They find the immediate cause was 
the failure of Herrick to signal the St. Louis express, and 
they blame Ossman, the train-despatcher, Station-Master 
WILLiaMs, Station-Agent DeLanoy, and Murray, engineer 
of the freight train, for various neglect of duty. They find 
further that the Central Railroad's ‘‘open road system of 
operating” does not secure the highest attainable degree of 
safety; in other words, that either from ignorance, or ineffi- 
ciency, or some other cause, the management of the road is 
so far from what it should be, that the public safety is im. 
perilled, » 

The commissioners say, expressly, “‘ The recent collisions 
on the railroad, and particularly the one under consideration, 
demonstrate that the general system was not sufficient to 
secure the safe running of trains.” This is definite and con- 
clusive. Had the general system been adequate for the gen- 
eral safety of passengers, the catastrophe would not have 
occurred. The commissioners state also that the compdby 
had been considering the block system since 1889. Mean- 
while and before, other great roads had adopted it. 

The report of the commissioners adds nothing to the gen- 
eral knowledge of the event, and confirms the conviction 
produced by the newspaper accounts and the coroner's in- 
vestigation, that the terrible calamity should have been pre- 
vented. The studied mildness of the tone of the report 
gives greater weight to its conclusions. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


On the same day with the young Duke of Clarence died 
Cardinal Mannrnc. With Cardinal Newman, he was the 
most prominent figure among English Catholics, and the 
ancient Church could have had no more admirable repre- 
sentatives—one of her piety, and the other of her executive 
power. Such men are of inestimable service, because their 
character and life commend to respect and sympathy the 
faith which they symbolize to the popular imagination. 

It was a good fortune for the Roman Church in this coun- 
try that its first representative in New England was Bishop 
CHEVERUS, who was consecrated first Catholic Bishop of 
Boston eighty years ago. His sweet and urbane nature and 
gentle manners, with his sagacity and goodness, made him 
the friend of Dr. CHannine, the representative of extreme 
dissent. The good Bishop was no less a good citizen, 
preaching also in many Protestant pulpits, and showing by 
his whole career that a Catholic might be all that the Puri- 
tan imagination supposed him not to be. 

The three English Cardinals, WiszMAN, MANNING, and 
NeEwan, have doubtless ‘‘ reconciled ” English feeling with 
the Roman See. They have all been distinguished for ca- 
reers which did not inflame or embitter religious antipathy. 
WISEMAN and MANNING especially were active citizens, who 
were evidently as loyal as their brethren. Both MANNING 
and Newman had something of the ascetic in their tem- 
perament, and well illustrated the self-denial which was'the 
theme of their pious exhortations. Cardinal MANNING will 
be sincerely mourned, and the Vatican will be fortunate if it 
continues to be served in England by such ecclesiastics of 
the highest rank. 


THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


Tue death of the Duke of Clarence, following so imme- 
diately his happy betrothal, produces a tenderness of feeling 
for the young man dead which living he had not inspired. 
In England royalty is so wholly a ceremony that its person- 
ality is almost pathetic. And last year the scandal of ‘the 
baccarat was largely forgiven to the Prince of Wales be¢ai 
the natural interests and activities of a presumptive E 
chief of state are forbidden to him, and the head of thé po- 
litical system must take no responsible part in politics.“ 

There is, however, an unavoidable interest in the heir to 
the British crown, were it only that a great and powerful 
people receive him, whatever personally he may be, as the 
representative of its supreme authority. The power ahd 
influence of such a tradition cannot easily be understood by 
another people, even although largely of the same race‘and 
history, but who do not share the monarchical tradition. 
Yet to no other people is the spectacle so strange as the ac- 
ceptance of the most incompetent of men as a hereditary 
and life-long chief. 

The young Prince whose death has arrested the attention 
of the civilized world was little known, and that little know- 
ledge was not prepossessing. His death does. not affect the 
succession of the crown, except that it descends to his 
younger brother Gzorez—a change which will not be un- 
welcome, probably, to the English people. But with the 
Duke’s death the young Princess of Teck’s brief vision of 
queenly state vanishes. She had scarcely heard the ‘ Hail, 
Queen that shall be!” when even the faint semblance of a 
crown disappears. It will be a touching allusion which the 
story of the time makes to her, such as that of THACKERAY 
in his lecture on GrorGe Third to Lady Saran Lennox. 


PERSONAL. 


- ALMOST a lifetime has passed since the Alamo was 
fonght, and the survivors of that historic battle have grown 
fewer in number even than the Revolutionary widows. 
One of these veterans who still linger on the stage is W1L- 
114M C. MurpRry, of Philadelphia, a fairly vigorous old man 
of eighty-two. He says that he was one of the guards who 
took charge of Santa ANNA after the fight at San Jacinto; 
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and it is interesting to remember in connection with thie 
that there is still alive at Dallas, Texas, an old soldier who 
was one of the three or four Americans who captured the 
Mexican leader when he was trying to escape from the 
ront after the battle. ; 

—Major Mosks P. Hanpy has declined a re-election to 
the presidency of the Philadelphia Clover Cinb, after hold- 
ing that office for ten yeurs. This noted organization of 
literary and newspaper men, which took its name from the 
convivial chorus “While we live, we live in clover,” has 
grown famous for its good dinners and bad manners. It 
has entertained at its hospitable board the most distin- 
guished public men in the conntry, and at one of its din- 
ners there were present eight guests who were snpposed 
to be within reach of the Presidential nomination. On that 
occasion Major HANDY called the company to order as a 
National Convention of candidates for the Presidency, and 
requested each of the guests to declare the reasons why he 
should be elected. Among those who responded were 
Generals HANCOCK and SHERMAN, and Senators LOGAN, 
HARRISON, PALMER, and HAWLEY. 

—HENRY LABOUCHERE says that he saw Mr. GLADSTONE 
not long ago, and that the aged statesman appeared very 
stately, very simple, and very singular in the sense of not 
resembling any other man. He wore a “melon” hat, which 
looked well on him, and there was a fine heartiness in his 
grasp and a firmness about his carriage that indicated no 
trace of senectitnde. In regard to Mr. GLADSTONE’s re- 
ported shrinkage of stature, Mr. LABOUCHERE says: “ We 
are all less tall at the end of the day, unless it has been a 
period of rest, than when we get up in the morning. Mr. 
GLADSTONE the other evening was, I am snre, as tall as he 
had ever been in his life—for he had just spent eight hours 
in railway trains.” 

—WILLIAM CRAWFORD 
Ruger, Chief Justice of 
the Court of Appeals, State 
of New York, died on Jan- 
nary 14th, at his home in 
Syracuse, a victim to the 
grip. Judge RUGER was 
born January 30, 1824, in 
Bridgewater, Oneida Coun- 
ty, New York, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1845. 
He was a successful law- 
yer, aud became identitied 
with the Democratic party 
early in hiscareer. In 1882 
he wus elected Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, 
his opponent being Judge CHARLES ANDREWS. By his up- 
right dealings he has gained the respect of all parties, and 
he leaves a most worthy record of judicial integrity. His 
wife and grown son—ivho has followed his father’s pro- 
fession—survive him. 

—Kaiser WILHELM’s new throne will be costly enongh, 
and sufficiently elaborate to suit even the exacting taste of 
a HOHENZOLLERN. ‘The frame-work and the decorations are 
to be fashioned of pure gold, and the finest of purple velvet 
will be made use of for the coverings and drapery. Tho 
throne is to replace the simple chairs of state that German 
royalty has used as a substitute for the old Prussian throne, 
which was demolished after the battle of Jena for the gold 
there was on it. | 

—Mr. Gorman, of Maryland, is said to be the most tem- 
perate, as he is one of the most domestic of Senators. He 
finds his keenest enjoyment in his home life, and does not 
often leave his family circle in the evening. It is reputed 
to be the Senator’s practice to read alond to his family, and 
after they have retired to bed to continue his reading into 
the night; for he likes the companionship of books, and 
felt most severely the loss he suffered by the burning of his 
fine library at Laurel. : 

—Henry E. ABBry, who has become the leading operatic 
and theatrical manager of the time, is abont forty-five years 
of age. He is an Obioan, and was a jeweller in Buffalo be- 
fore-he was attracted to the box office. Twenty years ago 
he became manager of a small theatre in an Ohio town, 
but his venture was a complete failure, and his career since, 
though marked by several great strokes of fortune, has not 
been a series of uninterrupted successes. 

—The most remarkable thing about the brilliant career 
of Guy DE MAUPASSANT, whose sad mental collapse excites 
the sympathy of the whole world of novel-readers, is that 
it was the frnit of the long and industrions literary ap- 
prenticeship he served with FLauBert. From that novel- 
ist he learned to appreciate the truth of BuFFON’s saying, 
that “talent is merely continued patience,” and verified it 
in later life by the snccess that rewarded his pains. For 
seven years he toiled on under FLAUBERT'’S direction, try- 
ing his hand at every style of literary workmanship, and 
knowing that the product of his pen was all designed for 
the waste-basket—for none of this apprentice work was 
ever published. Sometimes he rewrote a description twen- 
ty times to satisfy the critical judgment of his literary 
mentor, but in the end he acquired the consummate accu- 
racy of description and fidelity to nature that characterize 
and redeem his work. The author is even now only a year 
or two beyond forty,of medium height and rather stout, and 
altogether a handsome man. < 

--An interesting art sale is to take place at the OrTGIFS 
galleries, No. 366 Fifth Avenue, on the evenings of January 
26th and 27th, when some of the works of Mr. J.G. Brown, 
the National Academician and member of the Water-color 
Society, will be disposed of. The paintings wHl be on ex- 
hibition from January 2ist. The subjects represent Mr. 
Brown in all his various moods, with bootblacks, news- 
boys, fishermen, and the distinctive features of American 
life which the artist has always made a specialty of por- 
traying. 

—The spacions old SPRAGUE mansion in Washington, the 
house over which Kate Cuasr SPRAGUE once presided so 
brilliantly, is now the home of a Hebrew social club. But 
a few years ago it held within its walls some of the most 
fashionable gatherings in the history of the natioual capi- 
tal, and the beanty and plist ts of its mistress 
were & magnet that attracted every man famous in public 
life to its hospitable parlors. 
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TRAIGHT on before them stretched the street, a 
wide and unobstructed way at first, but narrowing 
a little at the further end, where there were, be- 
sides, a going up and great piles of lum- 
ber standing far out in the road, and heaps of sand 
and mortar beds. Could he possibly get the horses under 
control before they reached those cruel lumber piles, where 
to be thrown meant death or worse? They were running 
wildly, and it was down grade all the way; she did not be- 
lieve that human strength could do it, not even Neil’s, and 
he was as strong as he was tender. She looked down at his 
hands, and noticed how white the knuckles were, and how 
the veins stood out, and then she bent her head that she 
might not see those’ fatal obstructions in their way, and 
clasped her hands as tightly as her lips, She found herself 
senselessly repeating over and over, as if it were a charm, 

‘‘ Broad ts the way... .that leadeth to destruction.” 

It was a June morning, cool and sweet. If ever, life is 
sweet in June. Her eyes fell on the bunch of white 
roses in her lap. He had put them in her hands just as they 
were starting, and then—there was no one in sight—had 
bent suddenly and left a quick Kiss on the hands. It was 
only the other day he told her that he had never, from the 
very first hour they met, seen her hands without longing to 
fill them with flowers. Would she be pleased to take notice, 
now that he possessed the gight, he meant to exercise it? 

_Poor roses! Must they be crushed and-mangled too? She 
did not like the thought of scarlet stains upon their white- 
hess, and with some wild thought of saving them—for were 
they not his roses?—she flung them with a sudden gesture 
into the street, 
willl Christ!” she cried, voicelessly, ‘‘spare both of us—or 

er. 

It was just then that the horses swerved and reared, the 
carriage struck something in the road, and tilted sharply to 
the right. She clutched the side involuntarily, and kept her 
seat. When, a second later, the carriage had righted itself; 
and the horses, more terrified still and now wholly uncon- 
trolled, were dashing forward again, the place beside her was 
empty, and the reins were draggin on the ground, 

- She shut her eyes and waited. ot was not long to wait. 
here came a crash, a whirl, and then unconsciousness. 


The evening papers contained an account of the fortunate 


ody Popular in social circles, and’ belon to the best- 
ee families in town, namely, Mr. Neil esty and Miss 
: ildred Fabian, who were on their way to a field meeting of 
be Hambeth Historical , when the young blooded 
- —— Mr. Hardesty was driving took fright at a bonfire at 
‘Ag cotner of State and Market streets, and started to run. 
pe there is a sharp down grade at this point, their driver 

a8 unable to exercise any control over them. After keep- 


escape from serious disaster of two "ylongtog ** desetv- 
re 
a 
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HARDESTY’S COWARDICE. 


BY C. A. PRATT. 





ing their course in a mad gallop for a quarter of a mile down 
State Street, the carriage struck an obstruction, tipped, and 
Mr. Hardesty was thrown out, being severely bruised, but 
sustaining no serious injuries. The horses continued in 
their wild career for two blocks further, when one of them 
ran against a lamp-post and was knocked down, upsettin 
the carriage, and throwing Miss Fabian out. She was plaked 
up unconscious, but beyond a slight-eut on her head, was 
also fortunately uninjured. Mr. Hardesty and Miss Fa- 
bian are to be congratulated upon the results of the run- 
away, as such an accident could hardly occur once in a 
hundred times without more serious, perhaps fatal conse- 
quences,” etc., etc, ; aoe 

It was some two weeks after this that the family physi- 
cian, consulting with Mrs. Fabian in the hall, shook his head, 
and said’ he did not. understand it; there was no apparent 
reason why Miss Mildred should not have rallied immedi- 
ately from the accident. The shock to her nervous system 
had doubtless been greater than he had at first supposed. 
Still she had been in sound health, and there seemed no 
sufficient cause for the marked weakness and depression 
which was following her. He would prepare a tonic, and 
send it up. 

Meeting Neil Hardesty—himself an unfledged medical stu- 
dent—entering the house as the doctor was leaving it, the lat- 
ter stopped to observe: 

“You must try to rouse your fiancée a little. Can’t you 
cheer her up, Hardesty? She seems very much. depressed 
nervously. Perhaps it is only natural after such a close 
shave as you had. I did not care to look death in the face 
at that age. It sometimes startles young people and happy 


Neil shook his head with an anxious look. ‘‘It is not 
that,” he said. “She is half an angel already, you know. 
But I will do my best;” and he = on through the broad, 
airy, darkened hall out to the high verands at the back of 
the house, where he knew he should find her at that hour. 

The veranda overlooked the garden, blazing just then with 
the flowers of early July. She was lying languidly in her 
sea-chair; there were books around her, bué she had not been 
reading; and work, but she had not been sewing. Onc hand 
was lifted, shading her face; the lines around her mouth 
were fixed as if she were in pain. 

He came forward quickly, and knelt down beside the 
chair. He was carrying some brilliant clusters of scarlet 
lilies, and he caught the small and rather chilly hand, and 
held it over them:as if to wartn it in their splendid flame. 

“Do you know that you look cold, cold ?” he demanded. 
‘**T want you to look at these, and hold them till you are 
warmed t rough and through. What an absurd child it is 
to look so chilly in July!” 

She raised her eyes and let them rest on him with a sud- 
den radiant expression of satisfaction. ‘‘It is because you 
are so unkind as to go away—occasionally,” she remarked. 


‘Do I ever look cold or unhappy or dissatisfied while you 
are here?” 

**Once or twice in the last two weeks you have been all 
of that. Sweetheart, I must know what it means. Don’t 


* you see you must tell me? How can one do anything for 


you when one doesn’t know what is the matter? And I am 
under orders to see that you get well forthwith. The doc. 
tor has given you up—to me!” 

He was startled, when instead of the laughing answer 
which he hoped, she caught her breath with half a sob. 

“Must I tell you?” she demanded. ‘'Oh, Neil, I do not 
dare! When you are here, 1 know it is not so.. ‘It is only 
when you are away from me that the biack thought comes. 
And I fight it so! It is only because I am tired with fight- 
ing it that I do not get strong.” 

** Dear, what can you mean?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ It is too horrible, and you would 
never forgive me, though I know it cannot be true. Oh, 
Neil, Neil, Neil /” 

‘* Mildred, this is folly, I insist that you tell me at once.” 
His voice had lost its tefder playfulness, and was peremp- 
pes now. ‘‘ Don’t you see that you are torturing me?” he 
said. : 

She looked at him helplessly. ‘‘That day,” she said, 
‘‘when the carriage tippéd, end you went out, I thought— 
I thought you jumped. Neil, don’t look so! I knew you 
could not, and yet I can’t get rid of the thought, and it 
tortures me that I could think it—of you. Oh, I have hurt 
you!” 

He was no longer.kneeling beside her, but had risen, and 
was leaning against one of the pillars of the veranda, look- 
ing down at her with an expression she had néver dreamed 
of seeing in his eyes when they rested on her face. He was 
white to the lips. 

** You look like a wounded man,” she murmured, under 
her breath. 

‘You thought that? You have thought it these two 
weeks?” 

‘*T tell you it is torture. Neil, say you did not, and let 
me be at rest.” 

‘*And you ask me to deny it? You?” His voice was 
very bitter. ‘‘ I wonder if you know what you are saying?” 

** Neil, Neil, say you did not!” 

He set his teeth. ‘* Never!” 

A silence followed, which he broke at last by asking, weari- 
ly: ‘‘What was your idea in telling me this; Mildred? Of 
pore you knew it was the sort of thing that is irrevo- 
cable?” 

“TI knew nothing except that I must get rid of the 
thought.” 

**Can’t. you imagine what it is to a man to be charged 
with cowardice?” 

‘**T charge nothing; but if you would only deny it!” 

‘Qh, this is hopeless!” he said, with an impatient sigh; 
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‘it is irremediable. If I denied it, you 
would still doubt; but even if you did not, I 
could never forget that you had once thought 
me acoward. There are some things one may 
not forgive.” Silence again. ‘‘And my— 
my wife must never have aoubted me.” 

‘She raised her eyes at last. “If you are 
going, pray go at once,” she said. ‘* lam too 
weak for this.” 

She said it, bat she did not mean it. After 
al!, it was the one impossible thing on earth 
that anything should come between them. 
Surely she could not alter the course of two 
lives by five minutes of unguarded hysterical 
speech or a week or two of unfounded fret- 
ling. 

But he took up his hat, and turned it in 
his hands. *‘* As you wish,” he said, coldly; 
and then ‘‘ good-morning,” and was gone. 





IL. 

Jacksonville, in fever-time. 

‘*T think that is all,” said the hurried, jaded 
doctor to the Northern nurse. ‘* The child 
is convalescent—you understand about the 
nourishment?—and you know what to do for 
Mrs. Leroy? I shall bring some one who will 
stay with ber husband within the hour.” 

Outside was the glare of sun upon white 
sand—a pitiless sun, whose rising and setting 
seemed the only things done in due order in 
all the hushed and smitten city. Within 
was a shaded green gloom and the anguished 
moaning of a sick woman. 

Mildred Fabian, left alone with her patients 
and the one servant who had not deserted 
the house, faced her work and felt her heart 
rise with strange exultation, a singuiar sus- 
taining joy that never yet had failed her in 
the hour of need. The certainty of hard 
work, the consciousness of danger, the prox- 
imity of death—these acted upon her always 
like some subtle stimulant. If she had tried 
to explain this, which she did not, she would 
perhaps have said that at no other time did 
she have such an overwhelming conviction 
of the soul's supremacy as in the hours 
of human extremity. And this conviction, 
strongest in the teeth of all that would seem 
most vehemently to deny it, was to her no- 
thing less than intoxicating. 

Mildred Fabian was not one of the women 
to whom there still seems much left in life 
after love is gone. To be sure, she had the 
consolations of religion, and also a certain 
sweet reasonableness of temperament which 
prompted her to pick up the pieces after a 
crash, and make the most of what might be 


left. But she was obliged to do this in her 
own way. She was sorry that she could not 


do it in her mother’s way. When she told 
her family that her engagement to Neil Har- 
desty was at an end, that she did not care to 
explain how the break came, and that if they 
meant to be kind they would please not bother 
her about it, she knew that her mother would 
have been pleased to have her take up her 
old life with a little more enthusiasm than 
she had ever shown for it before. To bea 
little gayer, a little more occupied, a little 
prettier if possible, and certainly a little more 
fascinating—that was her mother’s idea of 
making the most of the life left to her. But 
Mildred’s way was different, and after duti- 
fully endeavoring to carry out her mother’s 
conception of the conduct proper to the cir- 
cumstances with a dismal lack of success, 
she took her own path, which led her through 
a training-school for nurses first, and so ullti- 
inately to Jacksonville. 

The long day wore slowly into night. The 
doctor had returned very shortly with a man, 
whether physician or nurse she did not know, 
whom he left with Mr. Leroy. The little 
maid, who had been dozing in the upper hall, 
received some orders concerning the prepa- 
ration of food, which she proceeded to exe- 
cute. The convalescent child rested well. 
The sick Woman passed from the first to the 
second stage of the disease, and was more 
quiet. The doctor came again after night- 
fall. He looked at her charges wearily, and 
told Mildred that the master of the house 
would not rally. 

**He is my friend, and I can do no more 
for him,” he said, almost with apathy. 

The night passed, as even nights in sick- 
rooms Will, and at last it began to grow tow- 
ard day. The nurse became suddenly con- 


scious of deadly weariness and need of rest. - 


She called the colored girl, and left her in 
charge, with a few directions and the injunc- 
tion to call her at need, and then stole down 
the stairs to the outer door to snatch, before 
she rested, the breath of morning air she 
craved. 

As she stood at the veranda’s edge in the 
twilight coolness and twilight hush, watching 
the whitening sky, there came steps behind 
her, and turning, she came face to face with 
Neil Hardesty. She stared at him with un- 
believing eyes. 

“Yes, it is I,” he said—‘‘ that is, if it is 
you?” 

‘It was you with Mr. Leroy?” she said. 
** Are you going?” 

**My work is over here,” he answered. qui- 
etly. ‘‘I am going to send—some one else.” 

She bent her head a second’s space with 
the swift passing courtesy paid death by 
those to whom it has become a more familiar 
friend than life itself, then lifted it, and for 
a minute they surveyed each other gravely, 
distantly. 

‘This is like meeting you on the other 
side the grave,” she said. ‘‘ How came you 
here? I thought you were in California.” 
**T thought you were in Europe.” 

“*I was for a while, but there was nothing 
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there I wanted. Then I came back and 
entered the training-school. After this is 
over, I have arranged to join the Sisterhood 
of St. Margaret. I think I can do better 
work so.” 

‘Let me advise you not to mistake your 
destiny,” he said, courteously. ‘‘ You were 
surely meant for the life of home and so- 
ciety, and can do a thousandfold more good 
that way.” ; 

“You do not know,” she answered, sim- 
ply. ‘I am very happy in my life. It 
suits me utterly. I should be glad if I 
could make you understand how much at 
peace I am.” 

‘But it will wear you out,” 
mured. 

She looked at him out of her great eyes 
surprisedly. It was a look he knew of old. 
‘** Why, I expect it to;” she answered. 

There was silence for a little space before 
she went on, apparently without effort, and 
in just her old, frank, sweet way: 

“Tam glad to ccme across you again, for 
there is one thing I have wanted to say to 
you almost ever since we parted, and it has 
grieved me to think I might never be able to 
say it. It is this: while I do not regret any- 
thing else, and while I am sure now that it 
was bést for both of us—or else it would not 
have happened—I have always been sorry 
that the break between us came in the way it 
did. I regret—it hurts me still when I re- 
member of what I accused you. I have long 
been sure I.was unjust. No wonder you 
were bitter against me! I have often prayed 
that that bitterness might pass out of your 
soul, and that I might know it. So—l ask 
your forgiveness that I ever suspected you 
of such an unmanly act. It will make me 
happier to know you have quite forgiven 
me.” 

Did he start and move away from her in 
that dim Southern dawn? At least he did 
notanswer. She waited patiently. 

“Surely "—she spoke with pained sur- 
prise—"‘ surely you do forgive me?” 

*“ Oh God!” 

She looked at his set face wonderingly. 
Why should it be with such a mighty effort 
that he unclosed his lips at last? His voice 
came forced and hard. 

‘“T—I] did it, Mildred. I was the coward 
that you thought me. I don’t know what 
insensate fear came over me and took pos- 
session of me utterly, but it was nothing to 
the fear I felt afterwards—for those two 
weeks—that you might suspect me of it, and 
when I knew you did, I was mad with grief 
and anger at myself, and yet I tried—it scems 
to me below contempt—to save my miser- 
able pride. But I have always meant that 
you should know at last.” 

She looked at him with blank uncompre- 
hension. 

‘“‘T did it,” he repeated, doggedly, and 
waited for the change he thought to see 
upon her face. It came, but with a differ- 
ence. 

‘*“You—you did it?” for the idea made its 
way but slowly to her mind. ‘‘ Then”— 
with a rush of feeling that she hardly under- 
stood, and an impetuous tender gesture— 
‘*then—let me comfort you!” 

In some strange way he knew it was the 
voice of the woman who had loved him, and 
not of any Sister of Charity, however gra- 
cious, that he heard again, but he turned 
sharply away. 

**God forbid,’ he said, and she shrank 
from the tense misery of his voice—‘* God 
forbid that even you should take away my 
punishment! Don’t you see? It is all the 
comfort I dare have, to go where there is 
danger and to face death when I can, till 
the day comes when I am not afraid, for I 
am a coward yet.” 

She stretched her hands out toward him 
blindly. I am afraid tbat she forgot just 
then all the boasted sweetness of her present 
life, her years of-training, and her coming 
postulancy at St. Margaret’s, as well as the 
heinousness of his offence. She forgot ev- 
erything save that this was Neil, and that he 
suffered. : 

But all that she, being a woman and mer- 
ciful, forgot, he, being a man and something 
more than just, remembered. ‘‘Good-by, 
and God be with you!” he said. ‘ 

‘* Neil!” she cried. ‘* Neil!” 

But his face was set’ steadfastly toward 
the heart of the stricken city, and he neither 
answered nor looked back. 

The future Sister of St. Margaret’s watch- 
ed him with a heart that ached as she had 
thought it could never ache again. All the 
hard-won peace of her patient years, that 
she had thought so secure a possession. had 
gone at once, and was as though it had not 
been; for he, with all his weaknesses upon 
him, was still the man she loved. 

‘Lord, give him back to me!” she cried, 
yet felt the cry was futile. 

Slowly she climbed the stairs again, won- 
dering where was the courage and quiet con- 
fidence that had sustained her so short a 
time ago. 

Was it true, then, that heaven was only 
excellent when earth could not be had? 
She was the coward now. In her mind 
there were but two thoughts—the desire to 
see him again, and a new, appalling fear of 
death. 

She re-entered the sick-room where the 
girl was watching her patients with awed 
eyes. 

; ‘* You need not stay here,” she said, softly. 
ir I cannot sleep now. I will call you when 

Can. 


he mur- 
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THE CRIME OF ETHEL 
OSBORNE. 


IN this story we have to consider the do- 
ings of a class of people little represented in 
America, yet familiar to us through the nov- 
els of English society. England is the land 
of younger sons and portionless daughters, as 
well as the land of high titles and splendid 
estates. To these unfortunate younger sons 
and portionless daughters belong all the so- 
cial privileges of the rich and the titled, all 
the education, all the culture, all the love of 
the beautiful and luxurious things of life. 
They have cverything except money. By 
the laws of the high class to which they are 
born they are forbidden to get this by honest 
work, and are forced to marry it, or, failing 
this, to lead a life of shame and deceit, of 
petty annoyance, of domestic “scenes,” of 
battles with tradespeople. 

They dress just as well as their more for- 
tunate equals. They give little dinners, small 
receptions. They smile and jest and dance, 
just as though their nights were not terrible 
with forebodings of the day’s avalanche of 
duns. They keep up appearances until the 
struggle becomes too great, when they van- 
ish, to be seen and heard of no more. Their 


‘lives are tragedies, if you prefer not to look 


at the comedy side; and at the end you will 
find, whether you prefer or not, that the com- 
ic element, which has been dwindling, has 
disappeared altogether. 

When Mrs. Major Hargreave, who is now 
a matron of thirty-six years or thereabouts, 
was a young girl she lived with her rich 
grandmother, who finally succeeded in mar- 
rying her to Major Hargreave. The grand- 
mother gave her no money, but promised 
that when she died she would leave her the 
fine collection of family jewels which had 
come down with increasing value for many 
generations, and were worth more than 
$75,000. Major and Mrs. Hargreave were 
married in 1876, and lived for many years 
with the grandmother, who supplemented 
the major’s small income with a liberal al- 
lowance. 

In January, 1890, the grandmother died, 
and kept her promise about the jewels, but 
divided her other property so that the Har- 
greaves got a mere trifle. They at once had 
to cut down expenses, and went to live at 
Torquay, in a small but very pretty house, 
where they maintained an establishment suf- 
ficiently expensive to keep them figuring and 
worrying. This Torquay house was near 
the handsome bachelor residence of a certain 
Mr. Englehart, who was so friendly with the 
Hargreaves that Torquay society was moved 
to a good deal of winking and tittering at 
the major’s expense. But as the major was 
content to sit upon the small back seat of 
Mr. Englehart’s trap, while Mrs. Hargreave 
and * Limb,” as Mr. Englehart was called 
‘for short,” sat on the front seat, Torquay 
society was forced to be content also.” ; 

Among the close friends of the Hargreaves 
were the younger members of the Elliot 
family, their second cousins. They were 
supported by an allowance from their grand- 

father, John Elliot,who was rich but stingy. 
He allowed them an income sufficient for 
living in an eminently respectable way, but 
not enough for the bringing up of extrava- 
gant sons and daughters. Now in the Elliot 
family there was just such a daughter and 
just such a son. Hugh Elliot, who had 
gone to Cambridge. and had learned what 
living like a gentleman. meant, could have 
spent all the family allowance without get- 
ting rid of his debts. The oldest daughter 
had married a Captain Geach of the army, 
and had dropped out of the race for position 
and luxury. The next daughter, Florence 
Ethel, called Ethel by her friends, and ** To- 
paz” by her lover, was born twenty-six vears 
ago last fail, and at the time of which we 
are now talking was in the full swing of ex- 
travagance and social ambition. There were 
two other girls, one an invalid, and one who 
died several years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot died in 1889, leaving 
their children $30,000 each, and confiding 
them to the care of their grandfather, who 
gave them an allowance of about $5000 a 
year and a house called The. Boltons in 
South Kensington, a suburb of London, rent 
free. ‘To the average mind this would seem 
to be a fair provision for the orphans. But 
within a year of his mother’s death Hugh 
had spent his $30,000, and was borrowing 
from his sisters. At the end of the same 
time Ethel was selling the last of the securi- 
ties in which her $30,000 was invested, and 
was at her wits’ end for money. : 

She was a tall, handsome woman, with 
waving dark hair and brown eyes, and teeth 
of which she was justifiably. vain. She was 
clever and of a sweet disposition. She was 
very much in love with Captain Arthur Os- 
borne of the Carbineers, who also had a 
small allowance, large debts, and extravagant 
tastes. He was in love with Ethel, and as 
soon as their affairs were straightened out, 
which meant unexpected liberality or unex- 
pected death on the part of near relatives, 
they proposed getting married. He was a 
fine looking man, and his fiancée was espe- 
cially proud of his delicate honor and chiv- 
alrous courage. 

Mrs. Hargreave was fond of Ethel Elliot, 
and the two visited each other frequently. 
It seems that,as one would naturally suppose, 
money was a frequent topic of conversation 
in the two households. They called it ‘* oof,” 
which is the latest English slang name for it. 
Major Hargreave and Ethel were particular- 
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ly exercised over “oof,” and it is sic, 


both of them said they would do an: fn 
to get it. The major was much anger oe 
cause his wife refused to sell any of se 
beautiful jewels her grandmother });, ft 


her. He was persistent in urging th. 
of locking up $75,000 when they we: 
hard pressed. 

When Mrs. Hargreave was visiting }\.,. 
Elliot, in the summer of 1890, she lost «).. f 
these jewels, valued at about $1000. \.:,, 
ward, at a cricket match, she lost an; 
She was afraid that some one would 1, 
rob the Torquay house, because her je 
were pretty widely known. So she {\} 
cabinet with a secret drawer made. [t «-:, 
home late in November, 1890, and she 
the servants out of the room, and shy 
‘“‘Limb” Englehart and her husband | 
“bee pulled out one of the small drawers, |. | 
10W you pressed a pin into the centre of 
false bottom thus disclosed, and how, at 
pressure, a small drawer sprang from \} 
had seemed merely carving and orname: 
tion. The cabinet was set in her bedro.y,,. 





THE TABLE IN WHICH THE HARGREAVE 
JEWELS WERE SECRETED, 


She put her jewels into separate white paste. 
board boxes, marked the contents upon the 
lid. of each box, and put all the boxes in the 
secret drawer. 

Early in February of last year Major Har 
greave went to Ain la-Chanelte for the baths 
and Mrs. Hargreave got Ethel Elliot to visit 
her. - Ethel came down to Shirley (as the 
Hargreaves’ house at Torquay was called) on 
February 9th, to stay a week. A few days 
after her arrival, Mrs. Hargreave was show 
ing Ethel her jeweis. As the two women had 
got pretty confidential, she also showed her 
the secret drawer,and explained its workings 
Then she put all the jewels away, closed the 
drawer, and did not open it again until Feb 
ruary 20th. 

She induced Ethel to stay nearly two weeks. 
They were together all the time except for 


two hours on Sunday, oy 15th. Mrs 
Hargreave had to go out, and Ethel staid 
alone in the house with the servants. Mrs 


Hargreave’s maid, Avant, says that on that 
Sunday morning Ethel came into Mrs. Har- 
greave’s bedroom, and sent her down after a 
glass of milk; that when she returned with 
it, Ethel was standing in the door of the bed 
room; that she drank the milk, thanked her 
smilingly, and went down stairs. 

February 18th Ethel went back to The 
Boltons to begin the arrangements for her 
wedding, which was set for April 4th. She 
was hard pressed for money; she already 
owed more than she could possibly pay; and 
she had to buy her trousseau, besides paying 
the other expenses incident to a fashionable 
wedding, such as she had set her heart upon 
having. 

February 20th Mrs. Hargreave opened the 
secret drawer for the first time since she and 
Ethel had looked at the jewels. She took 
out the little box marked to contain a pair 
of diamond ear-rings and a pair of pear] ear 
rings, both pairs having stones of unusual 
size and beauty. She opened this box and 
found it empty. She sent for “ Limb,” and 
they and the servants searched every part of 
the house; but the jewels could not be found 
Mrs. Hargreave had been robbed of jewels - 
valued at over $5000. 

Four persons knew of the secret drawer— 
Englehart, Major Hargreave, Ethel Elliot, 
and Mrs. Hargreave. Mrs. Hargreave put 
Ethel Elliot out of the question at once. Mr. 
Englehart was also above suspicion. The 
police, Mr. Englehart, and Mrs. Hargreave 
all agreed that the major might be guilty. 
Mrs. Hargreave wrote him to that effect, he 
having not yet returned from Aix. She also 
wrote to Ethel, telling of her loss. Ethel, in 
the midst of her preparations for the wedding, 
found time to write a letter of condolence. 
Ethel also told the loss to her friend Miss 
Dashwood, to her brother, and wrote of it to 
— Osborne, with his regiment in Edin- 

urgh. 

Major Hargreave came over to London; 
and he and Mr. Englehart and the police be- 
gan a search. In answer to a circular sent 
out by the police, Messrs. Spink & Son, jewel- 
lers, at 2 Gracechurch Street, wrote that they 
thought they had two of the jewels. March 
9th Mr. Englehart and Major Hargreave call- 
ed there, and found the two pearls. Mr. Spink 
said that on February 19th a tall, dark-haired 
young woman with beautiful teeth had call. 
ed, and had sold them the pearls for £550 
($2750). She had given her name ard address 
as Mrs. Alice Price, 14 Hyde Park Gardens. 
They had looked in the directory, and find- 
ing no such person at that address, called her 
attention to it politely. She had smiled, and, 

without the slightest loss of self-possession, 
had said: “Oh, I am only visiting there. 
live at Radcliffe Hall. Bradford.” They gave 
her a check for £550, and she went away. 
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On February 23d she returned, and said that 
she wished the check marked, so that she 
could get cash for it. The clerk obligingly 
changed it. 

The check was drawn on the bank of Glyn, 
Mills, & Co., not far from the jewelry shop. 
Inquiry there developed the fact that such 
a young woman as Mr. Spink described had 
called there February 19th, had been unable 
to cash the check, had returned with the 
check properly endorsed February 23d, and 
had asked to be paid in gold. The clerk 
counted the £550 into a bag which she had 
taken in her arms—it weighed about nine 
pounds—and she had then gone away in a 
cab. 

Major Hargreave had suspected Ethe! El- 
liot from the first. When he heard the ficti- 
tious name—Radcliffe Hall—his memory re- 
called to him a certain man named Radcliffe 
Hall, whom the Hargreaves and the Elliots 
had quarrelled about tive years before, and 
suspicion became certainty in his mind. 

Mr. Englehart informed Hugh Elliot of the 
suspicions against his sister. He was furi- 
ously indignant, and said he would bring her 
to face the man who had bought the jewels, 
and those who had counted out the money. 
They would at once say she was not the wo- 
man. He hurried home to his sister, and she 
was at first laughingly incredulous, then in- 
dignant. She was eager to face these clerks, 
and disprove the absurd scandal at once. 
The next day Mr. Spink and his clerks, and 
two clerks from the bank, looked at her, and 
positively identified her. She never lost her 
self-possession, and while her brother was en-- 
raged at such stupidity, she remained cool, 
and said the mistake would soon be discov- 
ered. Her manner was that of a person con- 
fident in the strong armor of innocence. 

Captain Osborne was informed of the sus- 


‘ picions against the woman he was so soon to 


marry, and hastened to London. He had 
several stormy interviews with Major Har- 
greave, Englehart, and Major Hargreave’s so- 
licitors. He wascertain of Ethel’s innocence. 
Major Hargreave simply said that the mon- 
ey and the other jewels must be returned or 
Ethel Elliot would be arrested. 

Ethel Elliot was so composed under this 
charge that all her immediate relatives who 
heard of the scandal stood by her.. And 
when the Hargreaves began to tell the story 
of the theft to their friends, the Osborne 
family and the Elliot family were straight- 
way up in arms. Major Hargreave threat- 
ened to arrest Ethel on her wedding day if 
Captain Osborne persisted in marrying her. 
So they were not married that day, but 
waited until the day following. Then Eth- 
el Elliot became Mrs. Captain Osborne. The 
wedding was very quiet and very sad. But 
Captain Osborne was anxious, and deter- 
mined that it should be. The settlements 
and allowances both from Captain Osborne’s 
father and Ethel’s grandfather were large 
enough to give them assured ease. They 
were to have about $10,000 a year. 

Soon after the wedding the scandal was 
so widely noised that Captain and Mrs. Os- 
borne decided to settle it forever by bringing 
a suit for slander against Major and my 
Hargreave. When the papers in answer were 
tiled, it was found that Ethel Osborne would 
have to account minutely for her movements 
on February 19th and February. 23d. This 
she was promptly able todo. She had gone 
into London February 19th, and she told the 
names of the shops she had visited, and these 
shopkeepers were able to verify her state- 
ments. On February 23d, she said she had 
staid at home all day with the headache, and 
her dearest friend, Miss Jane Dashwood. was 
willing to testify to the truth of this, as she 
had been with her all of that day. 

The trial began December 16th, before 
Justice Denman, in the Queen’s Bench Divi- 


‘sion of the Royal Courts of Justice, with the 


two great counsellors -Sir Charles Russell 
and Sir Edward Clarke pitted each against 
the other, as in the famous ‘‘ baccarat case.” 
Sir Charles was for Mrs. Osborne and Sir 
Edward was for the defence. Mrs. Osborne 
testified in her own behalf. She looked so 
pretty, and her manners were so refined, and 
her conduct under the fierce cross-examina- 
tion of Sir Edward Clarke was so innocent 
and so straightforward, that she won every 
one. When Sir Charles had done with his 
sidé of the case, the universal opinion was 
that, while there were suspicious circum- 
stances, the balance was greatly in favor of 
Mrs. Osborne. No one noticed that Sir Ed- 
ward Clarke had found a lapse of an bour in 
her accounting for her movements on Febru- 
ary 19th, and no one of the plaintiff's side, 
except the plaintiff herself, knew that that 
hour was just the time of the sale of the 
pearls. Captain Osborne was triumphant. 
He felt that his wife’s innocence was estab- 
lished. And his triumph seemed to be shared 
by her. 

But in the midst of the trial, and before 
the defence had got well under way, a note 
came for Mr, Justice Denman, which brought 
the whole affair to a tragic conclusion. The 
note came on December 20th, and an hour 
after it was read by the counsel on both sides, 
while Captain Osborne and Ethel were still 


; sitting quietly in the court room,-the detec- 


tives were close upon the thief.- The note 
was from Messrs. Benjamin, merchants, at 
Ulster House, Conduit Street. They said 
that on December 23d a young woman had 
asked them to give her notes for £550 in gold 
which she had with her. They had directed 
her to the National Provincial Bank, where 
She had got notes for the gold. At the bank 
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the detectives took the numbers of these 
notes, and at the Bank of England they 
found one which had come in from a firm of 
linen merchants. Across the back of it was 
written in a faint yet perfectly legible hand 
the name—Ethel Elliot. ‘There was no ne- 
cessity for writing the name upon the note, 
and no one knows why she made the fatal 
slip. The linen merchants said their col- 
lector had got it at The Boltons. 

By the time these facts were discovered, 
court had adjourned. Sir Charles Russell 
saw that the end had come, and told Captain 
Osborne that his wife was guilty. Captain 
Osborne was troubled but not convinced by 
the new facts. He went to his wife, and 
laying them before her, for the first time 
asked her if she was innocent. Even then 
she did not falter; she looked at him with 
clear eyes, and said that she was innocent, 
and begged him not to lose faith in her. 
Captain Osborne would have believed her 
against the world. His confidence was re- 
stored, and on Monday he went to the bank 
to see this note with her name across it. He 
knew it would not be her handwriting. 
Others might be deceived, but he, who had 
got so many letters from her, would know 
the fraud at a glance. He took the note in 
his hands, turned it over, and looked at the 
faint delicate tracing of his wife’s name. 
Then he staggered, and before they could 
catch him, he fell to the floor like a man that 
has been fatally shot. Several hours after- 
ward he returned to the consciousness that 
his wife had dishonored him, and that the 
child which was so soon to be born would 
have a thief for a mother. Ethel Gsborne 
had lost her bold game for love, honor, and 
happiness. 

At the next session of the court the case 
was closed, with a verdict for the defendants. 
Amid intense excitement Sir Edward Clarke 
explained why the end had come so suddenly. 
Immediately a warrant was got out for Mrs. 
Osborne’s arrest on the charge of perjury. 
But she had disappeared, and the officers 
have not been able to find her. Captain Os- 
borne, brokeu-hearted and ashamed to face 
his old friends, sent in his resignation from 
his regiment, but his colonel compelled him 
to withdraw it. It is thought that Mrs. Os- 
borne is in Sweden, and it is said that Captain 
Osborne has forgiven her. 

This ends for the present the story of a 
crime which was singular in its motive, but 
unparalleled in the desperate courage with 
which the criminal] fought against its cogge- 
quences. The facts are told above, but it re- 
mains for the imagination to picture the in- 
tense emotions which lie back of these facts— 
the dishonor of the husband, the hidden suf- 
fering of the woman, crown€d by an over- 
whelming and shameful public retribution. 

David GRAHAM PHILLIPS. 


CARDINAL MANNING. 
BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


Gop has given.to the Catholic Church in 
England at least two great men of the high- 
est intellectual and spiritual quality during 
the present century. One of them was Car- 
dinal Newman; the other was Cardinal Man- 
ning, who died January 14, 1892. Both were 


‘converts to the Church,and represented with 


it and for it the uncompromising faith of 
Christ. 

Henry Edward Manning was born at Tot- 
teridge, Hertfordshire, July 15, 1808, and 
was therefore almost eighty-three and a half 
years old to the day when his spirit left this 
earth... He passed through the usual course 
of education which is held to be the proper 
thing for an Englishman who is a member 
of the Anglican communion. He went to 
Harrow School and then. to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where the standard of scholarship is 
particularly high. Graduating there, he took 
orders in the Anglican Church, and was 
chosen one of the select preachers of the 
University of Oxford. Afterwards, in 1834, 
he was appointed to a rectorship in Sussex, 
and was made Archdeacon of Chichester in 
1840. Two years later he published a book 
on. The Unity of the Church, which gave per- 
haps the first indication of his tendency to 
reconcile the merely national Church of 
England with the Roman as the universal 
Church. But the circumstance which led 
immediately to his conversion, and to his. 
announcement of the fact, was the trial of 
Mr. Gorham, an Anglican minister,who had 
denied the doctrine of regeneration by bap- 
tism, yet was permitted to remain a member 
of the Anglican communion and clergy. 

In March, 1850, Archdeacon Manning con- 
ferred with Mr. Gladstone and other friends, 
and drew up resolutions condemning the de- 
cision which allowed Mr. Gorham to con- 
tinue in his office as minister. The point 
was that if'a clergyman of the English 
Church could deny the efficacy of baptism, 
and still go on teaching, without reproof, he 
and his associates were false to the faith, 
‘inasmuch as the faith is one, and rests 
upon one principle of authority,” and as 
‘*the conscious, deliberate, and wilful aban- 
donment of an article destroys the divine 
foundation upon which the entire faith is 
propounded.” I quote from John Oldcas- 
tle’s monograph on Cardinal Manning. 

Mr. Gladstone did not stick to these reso- 
lutions, but Archdeacon Manning did; ‘and 
finding that consistency was thrown to the 
winds in the Established Church, and that 


the civil power there overruled and attempt- 
ed to abrogate spiritual truth, he consistently 
became a Catholic. He was received into 
the Church on Passion Sunday, 1851. Com- 
menting on this event a few days later, a 
writer of that time said: ‘* He has given up 
all that is most dear to that lofty ambition 
which forms the peculiar temptation of 


_minds of the noblest mould. A _ position 


exactly suited to liis talents, of widely ex- 
tended influence, and a splendid future; the 


‘favor of men; the devoted adherence of 


troops of friends—al] this and far more, Mr. 
Manning has given up with a great heart, 
generous and liberal to Almighty God, who 
has been so liberal of graces to him; count- 
ing all as nothing, so that he may fight in the 
Holy Catholic Church, now that he has seen 
her star in the distance. He has not, like 
others, pointed the way to Bethlehem, and 
then refused to go there himself.” Glad- 
stone declared that when Manning and an- 
other of his friends, Hope-Scott, left the 
Church of England, ‘‘ he felt as if he had 
lost his two eyes.” Nevertheless Le seems 
not to have gone in search of them. 

After his conversion Manning went to 
Rome, and studied there for three years. 
He was ordained as a priest, by Cardinal 
Wiseman. in 1854, on his return to England; 
was appointed rector of a church in Bays- 
water, London; and became active in mis- 
sionary work, When Wiseman died, Man- 
ning was nominated Archbishop of West- 
minster by the Pope, and was consecrated 
June 8, 1868. A little less than seven years 
later he ‘was made Cardinal, of the title of 
Sts. Andrew and Gregory on the Ceelian Hill, 
March 15, 1875. 

The special aim to which he devoted him- 
self, in addition to his duties as priest and 
Archbishop, was the establishing of temper- 
ance and benevolent associations among the 
poor Catholics of London, and the advance- 
ment of education. _In furtherance of the 
latter purpose he raised funds for a Roman 
Catholic university, which was opened in 
Kensington, October 15, 1874. He attended 
the Vatican Council,and published a book 
about it in the form of a pastoral letter to 
the clergy, which is the clearest history and 
explanation of that council extant in the 
English language. In the way of writing, he 


was extraordinarily prolific. Of his books, ~ 
Blessed 


the following may be mentioned: The 
Sacrament, the Centre of Immutable Truth ; 
Confidence in God ; Englind and Christen- 
dom ; Glories of the Sacred Heart; Internal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost ; The Eternal Priest- 
hood ; The Temporal Mission of the Holy 
Ghost ; .Cesarism and Ultramontanism ; and 
The Office of the Holy Ghost under the Gospel. 
These, however, do not represent even half 
of his literary work. One of his most re- 
markable performances in book form was 
his reply to Gladstone’s onslaught upon the 
Vatican decrees. In this little work, full of 
common-sense and spiritual insight, Dr. Man- 
ning effectually disposed of the idea that loy- 
alty to Catholic Christian faith undermines 
or weakens the loyalty of a citizen to his 
country. He said: ‘‘ The civil allegiance of 
Catholics is as undivided as that of all Chris- 
tians, and of all men who recognize a divine 
or natural moral law. ... The civil allegiance 
of all men who believe in God, or are gov- 
erned by conscience, is in that sense divided. 
....In this sense, and in no other, can it be 
said that the allegiance of Catholics is di- 
vided.” This controversy with Gladstone 
interrupted the old friendship between him 
and Manning for a while. But, if I am 
rightly informed, the breach was not of long 
duration, and Gladstone soon afterwards ap- 
pointed a Catholic,the Marquis of Ripon, 
as Viceroy of India. Catholics are constant- 
ly elected to office by popular suffrage in 
England, or are chosen for important gov- 
ernment positions by the crown and the 
Prime Minister. It would seem, therefore, 
that their loyalty is not seriously doubted; 
and as the Church teaches all its communi- 
cants to obey the government and the laws 
of the Jand in which they live, there is no 
reason for questioning their patriotism. 

I do not think that Cardinal Manning 
cared in the least for title or preferment in 
the Church, excepting as they enabled him 
to speak his mind and heart to a larger andi- 
ence; and his heart and mind were always 
for simple truth, and for peace and good- 
will. In his letters to friends and acquaint- 
ances he said many things that show exactly 
what he thought and felt. Forexample: ‘‘I 
have had no other motive than a perpetual 
and ardent desire to give to others the truth 
as God has given it to me.” 

The portraits of Cardinal Manning form an 


‘interesting subject forstudy. The earliest that 


I know of isa miniature of him made when he. 
was & child only four years old. It represents 
him as holding a sea-shell to his ear, and lis- 
tening. The expression of the face is one of 
great gentleness, sweetness, and unconscious 


intensity. In 1844, as an Anglican Archdea- - 


con, he looked thoughtful, serious, but almost 
self-satisfied, in a delicate sort of way. The 
later portraits present him as aman who has 
excluded from his life and character ever 
atom of selfishness, vanity, nal gratifi- 
cation, or mere human ambition, In these 
pictures he comes before us as the self-abne- 
gating servant of the human race in the cause 
of God, living with no thought for himself, 
ascetic, entirely devoted to divine truth and 
to the welfare of his fellow-men. 

His -conscientiousness, his bravery, his 
broad sympathies, and very practical benevo- 
lence won for him a high place in the esteem 
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of even those who were not of his faith, and 
endeared him to the masses. Although a 
scholar of great learning and deep wisdom, 
he was very modest respecting his intellec- 
tual acquirements. His literary style, if not 
essentially simpler than Cardinal Newman’s, 
was, at any rate, more direct, practical, and 
unadorned. It was also less erudite and ab- 
struse than Cardinal Wiseman’s: Manning, 
above all, addressed himself to society as it 
is, to the affairs of the day, and tried to in- 
fuse truth into mankind through these as the 
readiest and most effectual channels. 

In so doing he ardently championed the 
cause of working-men. Many readers will 
recall vividly how, a few years ago, he was 
asked to mediate between the striking labor- 
ers of the London docks and their employers. 
A condition 6f affairs resembling war and 
threatening anarchy ‘had arisen. No one 
seemed to think of or know of any individ- 
ual who could reconcile the opposing parties 
excepting Cardinal Manning. At the re- 
quest of the combatants he intervened, and 
brought about peace. Upon that occasion 
he might well have said what he had written 
in 1851: ‘‘1 feel as if I had no desire’unful- 
filled. but to persevere in what God has given 
me for His Son’s suke.” 


THE NEW YORK AND LONDON 
FIRE CHIEFS. 

Captain Simonpbs, whose portrait is taken 
from the Illustrated London News, aud who 
has hitherto acted as second in command of 
the London Metropolitan Fire Brigade, now 
succeeds Captain Shaw. Educated as an en- 
gineer, Captain Simonds was appointed, in 
1881, second officer of the Fire Brigade, and 





J. 8. SIMONDS. 
Cuizr or tur Lonvon Fire Derarruent. 


has had entire charge of the department for 
the last two years. The present incumbent 
is in the prime of life, and possessed of a fine 
physique. In the discharge of his duties 
Captain Simonds has shown much personal 
courage, and during eleven years of service 
has never been on ‘the sick-list but for in- 
juries received by him at fires. 

The Chief of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hugh Bonner, was born in 1839, 
and joined the Volunteer Fire Department in 
1860. He became, after some years, fireman 
of Enging Company No. 40, in the volunteer 
system. When the paid department was or- 
ganized, Mr. Bonner was appointed fireman 
of Engine Company No. 20. In 1873 he was 
promoted Chief of Battalion. He became 
Assistant Chief, May, 1884; and Chief of 
Department, May'21, 1889. It may bé seen 
by this fine record of over thirty years of 





HUGH BONNER. 
Cuer or Tur New York Fire DerantMent. 


service that Mr. Bonner has passed through 
all the grades, and owes his promotion to 
a thorough acquainiance with his duties. 
He is more directly in touch with his de- 
partment than is the English chief, and ac- 
cordingly his personal responsibilities are 
greater. There is no fire of the least im- 
portance that does not bring him in its 
presence. The elimination of politics from 
the personnel of firemen, the maintaining of 
‘training-schools, are due to Chief Bonner; 
and. under his practical guidance, the morale 
of the New York Fire Department is all that 
can be desired. 
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THE MODERN ORCHESTRA. 


BY H. E. KREHBIEL—I LLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


F all the arts, music is practised most and thought 
about least. Why this should be the case, it is 
perhaps possible to explain on sevéral grounds; 
but explanation does not make the phenomenon 
any the less remarkable. A sweet mystery en- 

<hrouds the nature of music. Its material part is subtle and 
elusive. To master it on its technical side alone costs a vast 
expenditure of time, patience, and industry. But since it is 
an art which can only be en oyed through love, it remains 
passing strange that the indifference touching its nature and 
elements and the character of the phenomena which produce 
it and are produced by it is so general. I do not recall that 
anybody has ever tried to. ground the popular ignorance 
about this art, of which, by right of birth, everybody is a 
critic. The unamiable nature of the task has probably been 
a bar to its undertaking. Yeta frank diagnosis must precede 
the discovery of a cure for every disease. It is not an exag- 





VIOLIN.—(Citrrorp Soumrpt.) 





VIOLONCELLO.—(Vicror Hexsext.) 


gerauion to say that one might spend a lifetime listening to 
the polite conversation of our drawing-rooms without hear- 
ing a symphony of Beethoven talked about in terms indica- 
live of more than the most superficial knowledge of the out- 
ward form (perhaps I would better have said the dimensions 
and apparatus) of such a composition. No other art fur- 
nishes an analogy for this phenomenon. Everybody can 
say something containing a degree of appositeness about'a 
poem, book, painting, statue, or building. If he can do no 
more, he can at least say, with Landseer’s rural critic, that 
he never saw three pigs eating from a trough unless at least 
one of them had a foot in it. The absence of the standard 
of judgment employed in this criticism it is that makes talk 
about music with meaning in it so difficult. Nature has 
failed to provide the model for this most ethereal art. 
There 1s nothing in the natural world to compare it with. 
But it is not alone the knowledge of the difference be- 
tween a symphony and a song that is rare. 
Unless you chance to overhear a conversa- 
tion on music between musicians (in which 
term I wish to include amateurs who are 
what that word implies, and whose know- 
ledge stands in some respectable relation to 
their love, and to exclude nine-tenths of 
those who sing or play upon a musical in- 
strument either for profit or for pleasure), 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred even the 
most common words in the terminology of 
the art are misapplied. . Such familiar things 
as harmony and melody, time and tune, are 
continually confounded. Let us call a dis- 
tinguished witness into the box. What does 
Tennyson mean when he says, 
*“ All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 
All night has the casement jessamine stirr'd 
To the dancers dancing in tune”? 
Unless the dancers were tricked out with 
even a more startling instrumental outfit than 
the old lady of Banbury Cross—had a whole 
Swiss Family’s chime of bells, in short—how 
could they dance *‘ in tune”? 

Musical study, of a sort, being almost as 
general as study of the three R’s, it must be 
said that the gross forms of ignorance are 
utterly inexcusable; but if this is obvious, it 
is even more obvious that there is something 
radically wrong with the prevalent system 
of musical instruction. It is because of this 
plentiful lack of knowledge that so much 
that is written on music is without meaning, 

- and that the most foolish kind of rhapsody, 
so it show a collocation of fine words, is per- 
mitted to masquerade as musical criticism 
and analysis. People like to read about 
music, and a fiddling English parson has 
sold thousands of copies of two books filled 
with the very kind of literary stuff that I 
have just characterized. He has a multi- 
tudinous companionship, moreover, among 
essayists, novelists, and poets, whose safety 
lies in fantastic generalization when they 
wish to talk of music. How they flounder 
when they come to detail! It was Charles 
Lamb who said, in his ‘‘ Chapter on Ears,” 
that in voices he could not distinguish a 
soprano from a tenor, and could only con- 
trive to guess at the ‘* thorough-bass” from 
its being ‘‘supereminently harsh and dis- 
agreeable”; yet dear old Elia may be for- 
given, since his fawx pas merely gives em- 
phasis to his confession of ignorance in mu- 
sic. But what shall the critics say to the 
Poet - Laureate’s orchestra, consisting of a 
‘*flute, violin, and bassoon’? Or to Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ /owd bassoon ” which made the wed- 
ding guest to beat his breast? Or to Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s pianist who played 
with an ‘‘ airy and bird-like touch”? Or to 
our own clever painter-novelist, who made 
Brushes take out his violoncello and play 
Beethoven’s symphonies for the entertain- 
ment of the party that went “Snubbin’ 
through Jersey”? How did it come that 
Thackeray, who loved music, and knew that 
which was current-in the concert - rooms, 
theatres, and drawing-rooms of his day, ~ 
should credit Beethoven with having com- 
posed a ‘‘ Dream of St. Jerome,” which the 
King of Novelists says always soothed him 
and charmed him so that he fancied it was a 
poem of Tennyson's in music? Alas! these 
things, and all those which Mr. G. Suther- 
land Edwards has catalogued in an essay on 
‘The Literary Maltreatment of Music,” are 
but evidences that even cultured people have 
not learned to talk correctly about the art 
which they practise most. There is a great- 
er need than piano-forte teachers and singing 
teachers, and that is a class of writers and 
talkers who will teaeh the public how to 
listen to music so that it will not pass before 
the senses like a vast tonal phantasmagoria, 
but will give the varied and noble pleasure 
contemplated by its composers. 

The most eloquent, potent, capable instru- 
ment of music in the world is the modern 
orchestra. It is the instrument whose em- 
ployment by the classical composers and the 
geniuses of the Romantic School in the mid- 
dle of our century marks the high tide of the 
musical art. It isan instrument, moreover, 
which is never played upon without giving 
a great object-lesson in musical analysis, 
without inviting the eye to help the ear to 
discern the cause of the sounds which ravish 
our senses and stir up pleasurable emotions. 
Yet the popular knowledge of its constituent 
parts, of the individual value and mission of 
the factors which go to make up its sum, is 


scarcely greater than the popular knowledge of the structure 
of a symphony or sonata. All this is the more deplorable 
since at least a rudimentary knowledge of these things 
might easily be gained, and in gaining it the student would 
find a unique intellectual enjoyment, and have his ears un- 
consciously opened to a thousand beauties in the music nev- 
er perceived before. He would learn, for instance, to dis- 
tinguish the characteristic timbre of each of the instruments 
in the band; and after that to the delight found in what may 
be called the primary colors he would add that which comes 
from analyzing the vast number of tints which are the pro- 
ducts of combination. Noting the capacity of the various 
instruments and the manner in which they are employed, 
he would get glimpses into the mental workshop of the 
composer. He would discover that there are conventional 
means of expression in his art analogous to those in the oth- 
er arts; and collating his methods with the effects produced, 
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he would learn something of the creative 
artist's purposes. He would find that while 
his merely sensuous enjoyment would be left 
unimpaired, and the emotional excitement 
which is a legitimate fruit of musical per- 
formance unchecked, these pleasures would 
have others consorted with them. His in- 
tellectual faculties would be agreeably irri- 
tated, and he would enjoy the pleasures of 
memory, which are exemplified in music 
moré delightfully and more frequently than 
in any other art, because of the rdle which 
repetition of parts plays in musical compo- 
sition. 

The argument is as valid in the study of 
musical forms as in the study of the orches- 
tra, but it is the Jatter that is our particular 
business to-day. Everybody listening to an 
orchestral concert recognizes the physical 
forms of the violins, flutes, cornets, and big 
drum; but even of these familiar instru- 
ments the voiees are not always recognized. 
As for the rest of the harmonious fraternity, 
few give heed to them, even while enjoying 
the music which they produce. Handel com- 
posed music for Dryden's ** Ode on St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day.” It is an antiquated piece of 
music and s*ldom heard nowadays, but in 
the simple and: direct spirit of one hundred 
and fifty years ago it gives a sort of primary 
lesson in orchestration which might occa- 
sionally yet be studied with profit. It is a 
descriptive catelogue of some of the instru- 
ments in Handel's band, showing the quality 
of the tone of each, and the sentiments for 
which each instrument has native expression. 
Perhaps the greater credit for the pretty ex- 
position belongs to the poet, but even Dry- 
den, after characterizing some instruments 
with great fidelity and succinctness, makes 
shipwreck on the lute, which he qualifies 
with the adjective ‘‘ warbling,” though a lute 
could no more warble than a banjo. 


“The trumpet’s loud clangor excites us to arms, 
With shrill notes of anger and mortal alarms. 
The double, double, double beat 
Of the thand’ring drum, 
Cries hark! the foes come. 
Charge, charge, %is too late to retreat!” 


sings the poet, and promptly the composer 
gives the solo tenor song a trumpet vbbligato 
full of martial vigor, imitates the roll of the 
kettle-drums, and sets the fourth line to tones 
which the drums too can utter; for the ket- 
tle-drums are like Orator Puff in having two 
tones in their voice. So, too, a dulcet flute 
goes sen ‘mentalizing along with a soprano 
voice to tell how 


“The soft complaining flute 
In dying note discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers.” 


And a little later the stringed band eloquent- 
ly makes the proclamation called for by the 
poet: 
**Sharp violins proclaim 

Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, frantic indignation, 

Depth of pains and height of passion, 

For the fair disdainful dame.” 


It’s all a sort of dignified ‘‘ Johnny Schmo- 
ker” song, but pretty in its old-fashioned 
way, and if the poet pleases us now more 
than the composer, it is only because his art 
was riper than his colleague's when he wrote 
that magnificent ode. 

Music having followed Herbert Spencer's 
law, and developed from the simple to the 
complex, from the homogeneous to the heter- 
ogeneous, it would be a little difficult to sat- 
isfy the critic of to-day with an exposition 
in Handel’s manner; but with a few words 
of direction anybody can study the instru- 
ments of the band at an orchestral concert. 
Let him first recognize the fact that to the 
mind of a composer an orchestra always pre- 
sents itself as a combination of four groups 
of instruments—choirs, let us call them, with 
due apology to the lexicographers. These 
choirs are: first, the viols of four sorts—vio- 
lins, violas, violoncellos, and double-basses, 
spoken of collectively as the “‘ string quar- 
tet’; second, the wind instruments of wood 
(the ‘wood winds,” in the musician's jargon)— 
flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons; third, 
the wind instruments of brass (the “‘brass”)— 
trumpets, horns, trombones, and bass tuba. 
In all of these subdivisions there are numer- 
ous variations which need not detain us now. 
A further subdivision might be made in each 
with reference to the harmony voices (show- 
ing an analogy with the four voices of a 
vocal choir — soprano, contralto, tenor, and 
bass); but to go into this might make the 
exposition confusing. The fourth ‘ choir” 
(here the apology to the lexicographers must 
be repeated with much humility and earnest- 
ness) consists of the instruments of percus- 
sion—the kettle-drums, big drum, cymbals, 
triangle, bell chime, etc. (sometimes spoken 
of collectively in the United States as ‘the 
battery ”’). 

The disposition of these instruments in our 
orchestras is largely a matter of individual 
taste and judgment in the conductor, though 
the general rule is exemplified in the accom- 
panying plan, showing how Mr. Seid] has ar- 
ranged the desks for the present season of 
the Philharmonic Society. Mr. Thomas's 
arrangement differed very little from that of 
Mr. Seidl, the most noticeable difference be- 
ing that he placed the viola-players beside 
the second violinists, where Mr. Seidl has the 
violoncellists. Mr. Seidl’s purpose in mak- 
ing this change was to gain a slight increase 
in sonority for the viola part, the position to 
the right of the stage (the left of the audience) 
enabling the viola-players to hold their in- 
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struments with the F-holes towards the lis- 
teners instead of away from them. The rel- 
alive positions of the harmonious battalions, 
as a rule, are as shown in the diagram. In 
the foreground, the violins, violas, and ’cellos; 
in the middle distance, the wood-winds; in 
the background, the brass and the battery; 
the double-basses flanking the whole body. 
This distribution of forces is dictated by 
considerations of sonority, the most assert- 
ive instruments—the brass and drums—being 
placed farthest from the hearers, and the in- 
struments of the viol tribe, which are the 
real backbone of the band and make their 
effect by a massing of voices in each part, 
having the place of honor and greatest ad- 
vantage. Of course it is understood that I 
am speaking of a concert orchestra. In the 
case of theatrical or operatic bands the ar- 
rangement of the forces is dependent largely 
upon the exigencies of space, though where 
the space within the orchestral rail is large 
enough (as in the Metropolitan Opera-house, 
in New York city, where it is sunk below 
the level of the floor, and-extends a consid- 
erable distance under the stage), the concert 
plan is generally followed. 

Outside the strings the instruments are 
treated by composers as solo instruments, 
a single fiute, oboe, clarinet, or other wind 
instrument sometimes doing the same work 
in the development of the composition as 
the entire body of first violins. As a rule, 
the wood-winds are used in pairs, the pur- 
pose of this being either to fill the harmony 
when what I may call the principal thought 
of the composition is consigned to a particu- 
lar choir, or to strengthen a voice by permit: 
ting two instruments to play in unison. 

Each choir, except the percussion instru- 
ments, is capable of playing in full. harmony; 
and this effect is frequently used by com- 
posers. In Lohengrin, which for that reason 
affords to the amateur an admirable oppor- 
tunity for orchestral study, Wagner resorts 
to this device in some instances for the sake 


of dramatic characterization. Elsa,adreamy, © 


be c:.lled the normal orchestral orranization. 
For such acomparison, | select the band of the 
Baireuth Festival of 1876, brought together 
by Wagner, the greatest master of instru- 
mental effects that ever lived, and the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York, the most ad- 
mirable musical organization in the United 
States, which next April will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation: 


Instruments. Baireuth. Philharmonic. 


First violins 
Second violins ..........- 16 


English horn 

Clarinets 

Basset-horn 

Bassoons 

Trunapets 

Horne . 
Trombones ....+-...-- : 
Tympani (pairs) 

Bass trumpet 

Tenor tubas 

Bass tubas 

Contra-bass tuba........ 
Contra-hass trombone... 
Bass drum 

Cymbais .......-...ceees 
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Instruments like the corno di bassetto, bass 
trumpet, tenor tuba, contra-bass_ tuba, and 
contra-bass trombone are so seldom called 
for in the music played by the Philharmonie 
Society that they have no place in its regu- 
lar list. They are employed when needed, 
however, and the horns and other instru- 
ments are multiplied when desirable effects 
are to be obtained by such means. 

The string quartet, it will be.seen, makes 
up nearly three-fourths of a well-balanced 
orchestra, It is the only choir which has 
numerous representation of its constituent 
units. This was not always so, but is the 








SEATING PLAN OF THE 


PHILHARMONIC 





SOCIETY. 


The String Choir is indicated by Circles; Wood winds by Squares; Brasses by Crosses; Battery by Triangles. 


melancholy maiden,crushed under the weight 
of wrongful accusation, and sustained only 
by the vision of a seraphic champion sent by 
Heaven to espouse her cause, is accompanied 
on her entrance and sustained all through 
her scene of trial by the dulcet tones of the 
wood-winds, the oboe most often carrying 
the melody. Lohengrin’s superterrestrial 
character as a Knight of the Holy Grail is 
prefigured in the harmonies which seem to 
stream from the violins, and in the prelude 
tell of the bringing of the sacred vessel of 
Christ’s passion to Monsalvat; but in his 
chivalric character he is greeted by the mili- 
tant trumpets in a strain of brilliant puis- 
sance and rhythmic energy. Composers have 
studied the voices of the instruments so long 
and well, and have noted the kind of mel- 
odies and harmonies in which the voices are 
most effective, that they have formulated 
what might almost be called an instrumental 
language. Though the effective capacity of 
each instrument is restricted not only by its 
mechanics, but also by the quality of its 
tones—a melody conceived for one instru- 
ment sometimes becoming utterly inexpres- 
sive and unbeautiful by transferrence to an- 
other—the range of effects is extended almost 
to infinity by means of combination, or, as a 
painter might say, by mixing the colors. The 
art of writing effectively for instruments in 
combination is the art of instrumentation or 
orchestration, in which Berlioz and Wagner 
were Past Grand Masters. 

The number of instruments of each kind 
in an orchestra may also be said to depend 
measurably upon the music, or the use to 
which the band is to be put. Neither in in- 
struments nor in numbers is there absolute 
identity between a dramatic and a symphonic 
orchestra, The apparatus of the former is 
generally much more varied and complex, 
because of the vast development of variety 
in dramatic expression stimulated by Wag- 
ner. The modern symphony, and especially 
the symphonic poem, shows the influence of 
this dramatic tendency, but not in the same 
degree. A comparison between model bands 
in each department will disclose what may 


fruit of development in the art of instru- 
inentation which is the newest department in 
music. Vocal music had reached its highest 
point before instrumental music made a be- 
ginning as an art. The former was the pam- 
pered child of the church, the latter was long 
an outlaw. As late as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries instrumentalists were vag- 
abonds in law, like strolling players. They 
had none of the rights of citizenship; the 
religious sacraments were denied them; their 
children were not permitted to inherit prop- 
erty or learn an honorable trade; and after 
death the property for which they had toiled 
escheated to the crown. After the instru- 
ments had achieved the privilege of artistic 
utterance, they were for a long time mere 
slavish imitators of the human voice. Bach 
treated them with an insight into their possi- 
bilities which was far in advance of his time, 
for which reason he is the most modern com- 
poser of the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; but even in Handel's case the rule was 
to treat them chiefly as supports for the 
voices. He multiplied them just as he did 
the voices in his choruses, consorting a choir 
of oboes and bassoons, and another of trum- 
pets of almost equal numbers with his violins. 

The so-called purists in England talk a 
great deal about restoring Handel’s orchestra 
in performances of his oratorios, utterly un- 
mindful of the fact that to our ears, ac- 
customed to the myriad-hued orchestra of 
to-day, the effect would seem opaque, heavy, 
unbalanced, and without charm were a band 
of oboes to play in unison with the violins, 
another of bassoons to double the ’cellos, 
and half a dozen trumpets to come flaring 
and crashing into the musical mass at inter- 
vals. Gluck in the opera, and Haydn and 
Mozart in the symphony, first disclosed the 
charm of the modern orchestra with the 
wind instruments apportioned to the strings 
so as to obtain the multitude of tonal tints 
which we admire to-day. On the lines 
which they marked out the progress has 
been exceedingly rapid and far-reaching. In 
the hands of the latter-day romantic com- 
posers, and with the help of the instrument- 
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makers, who have marvellously increased the 
capacily of the wind instruments, and ren, 
died the deficiencies which embarrassec the 
classical writers, the orchestra has develoyx d 
into an instrument such as never entered the 
mind of the wildest dreamer of the last cen- 
tury. Its range of expression is almost j1, 
finite. It can strike like a thunder-bolt o; 
murmur like a zephyr. Its voices are my)! 
titudinous. Its register is coextensive * 
theory with that of the modern piano-forté 
reaching from the space immediately belo, 
the sixth added line under the bass staff 1, 
the ninth added line above the treble staf} 
These two extremes, which belong respective. 
ly to the bass tuba and piccolo flute, are not 
at the command of every player, but they are 
within the capacity of the instruments: and 
mark the orchestra’s boundaries in respect of 
pitch. The gravest note is almost as deep 
as any in which the ordinary human ear can 
detect pitch, and the acutest reaches the 
same extremity in the opposite direction. 
No apparatus in music approaches the or- 
chestra as a symbol of ‘‘ the throne and equi- 
page of God's almightiness.”’ 


I.—STRING QUARTET. 


With all the changes that have come over 
the orchestra in the course of the last two 
hundred years, the string quartet has remain. 
ed its chief factor. Its voice cannot grow 
monotonous or cloying, for, besides its innate 
qualities, it commands a more varied manner 
of expression than all the other instrumeuts 
combined. The viol, which term I shall use 
generically to indicate all the instruments of 
the quartet, is the only instrument inthe band, 
except the harp, that can play harmony as 
well as melody. Its range is the most exten- 
sive; itis more responsive to changes in ma- 
nipulation; it is endowed more richly than 
any other instrument with varieties of timbre; 
it has an incomparable facility of execution, 
and answers more quickly and more elo- 
quently than any of its companions to the 
feelings of the player. A great advantage 
which the viol possesses over wind instru- 
ments is that, not being dependent on the 
breath of the player, there is practically no 
limit to its ability to sustain tones. It is be- 
cause of this long list of good qualities that it 
is relied on to provide the staff of life to instru- 
mental music. The strings as commonly used 
show four members of the viol family, distin- 
guished among themselves by their size, and 
the quality in the changes of tone which grows 
out of the differences in size. The violins are 
the smallest members of the family. Histor- 
ically they are the culmination of a develop- 
ment toward diminutiveness, for in their ear- 
ly days viols were larger than they are now. 
When the violin of to-day entered the or- 
chestra (in the score of Monteverde’s opera 
Orfeo}, it was specifically described as a “little 
French violin.” Its voice, Berlioz says, is 
the ‘‘true female voice of the orchestra.” 
Generally the violin part of an orchestral 
score is two-voiced, but the two groups may 
be split into a great number. In one passige 
in Tristan und Isolde, Wagner divides his first 
and second violins into sixteen groups. Such 
divisions, especially in the higher regions, are 
productive of entrancing effects. 

The halo of sound which streams from 
the beginning and end. of the Lohengrin 
prelude is produced by this device. High 
and close harmonies from divided violins 
always sound ethereal. Besides their na- 
tive tone quality (that resulting from a 
string stretched over a sounding shell set 
to vibrating by friction), the violins have a 
number of modified qualities resulting from 
changes in manipulation. Sometimes the 
strings are plucked (pizzicato), when the re- 
sult is a short tone something like that of a 
banjo with the metallic clang omitted; very 
dainty effects can thus be produced, and 
though it always seems like a degradation 
of the instrument so pre-eminently suited to 
a broad singing style, no less significant a 
symphonist than Tschaikowsky has written 
a scherzo in which the violins are played 
pizzicato throughout the movement. Ballet 
composers frequently resort to the piquant 
effect, but in the larger and more serious 
forms of composition the device is sparingly 
used. Differences in quality and expressive- 
ness of tone are also produced by varied 
methods of applying the bow to the strings: 
with stronger or lighter pressure; near the 
bridge, which renders the tone hard and lgill- 
iant, and over the end of the finger - board, 
which softens it; in a continuous manner 
(legato), or detached (staccato). Weird effects 
in dramatic music are sometimes produced 
by striking the strings with the wood of 
the bow, Wagner resorting to this means 
to delineate the wicked glee of his dwarf 
Mime, and Meyerbeer to heighten the un- 
canniness of Nelusko’s wild song in the 
third act of L’Africaine. Another class of 
effects results from the manner in which the 
strings are ‘‘stopped” by the fingers of the 
left hand. When they are not pressed firmly 
against the finger-board but touched lightly 
at certain places called nodes by the acous- 
ticians, so that the segments below the finger 
are permitted to vibrate along with the up- 
per portion, those peculiar tones of a flute- 
like quality called harmonics are produced. 
These are oftener heard in dramatic music 
than in symphonies; but Berlioz, desiring to 
put Shakespeare's description of Queen Mab, 


“Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 
Pt 


The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 
The traces, of the smallest spider's web; e 
The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams"— 
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into music in his dramatic symphony, * Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” achieved a marvellously 
tilmy effect by dividing his violins, and per- 

- mitting some of them to play harmonics. Yet 
so little was his ingenious purpose suspected 
when he first brought the symphony forward 
in Paris, that one of the critics spoke con- 
temptuously of this effect as sounding “‘ like 
an ill-greased syringe.” A quivering motion 
imparted to the fingers of the left hand in 
stopping the strings produces a tremulousness 
of tone akin to the vibrato of a singer; and, 
like the vocal vibrato, when not carried to ex- 
cess, this effect is a potent expression of sen- 
timental feeling. But it is much abused by 
solo players. Another modification of tone 
is caused by placing a tiny instrument called 
a sordino upon the bridge. This clamps the 
bridve, makes it heavier, and checks the vi- 
brations, so that the tone is muted or muffled, 
and at times sounds mysterious. 

These devices, though as a rule they have 
their maximum of effectiveness in the vio- 
lins, are possible also on the violas, violon- 
cellos, and double basses, which, as I have 
already intimated, are but violins of a larger 
growth. The pézzicato is, indeed, oftenest 
heard from the double-basses, where it has a 
much greater eloquence than on the violins, 
In music of a sombre cast, the short, deep 
tones given out by the plucked strings of the 
contra-bass sometimes have the awfulness of 
gigantic heart-throbs. The difficulty of pro- 
ducing the other effects grows with the in- 
crease of difficulty in handling the instru- 
ments, this being due to the growing thick- 
ness of the strings and the wideness of the 
points at which they must be stopped. One 
effect peculiar to them all—the most used of 
all effects, indeed, in dramatic music—is the 
tremolo, produced by dividing a tone into 
many quickly reiterated short tones by a 
rapid motion of the bow. This device came 
into use with one of the earliest pieces of 
dramatic music. It is two centuries old, and 
was first used to help in the musical delinea- 
tion of acombat. With scarcely an excep- 
tion, the varied means which.I have described 
can be detected by those to whom they are 
not already familiar by watching tle players 
while listening to the music. 

The viola is next in size to the violin, and 
is tuned at the interval of a fifth lower. Its 
highest string is A, which is the second string 
of the violin, and its lowest, C. Its tone, 
which sometimes contains a comical sugges- 
tion of a boy’s voice in mutation, is lacking 
in ifcisiveness and brilliancy, but for this it 
compensates by a wonderful richness and 
filling quality, and a pathetic and inimitable 
mournfulness in melancholy music. It blends 
beautifully with the violoncello, and is often 
made to double that instrument’s part for 
the sake,of color effect—as, to cite a familiar 
instance, in the principal subject of the An- 
dante in Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. The 
strings of the violoncello are tuned like those 
of the viola, but an octave. lower. It is the 
knee-fiddle (viole da gamba) of the last cen- 
tury, as the viola is the arm-fiddle (viole da 
braccio), and got its old name from the posi- 
tion in which it is held by the player. The 
‘cello’s voice is a bass—it might be called the 
barytone of the choir—and in the olden time 
of simple writing, little else was done with it 
than to double the bass part one octave high- 
er. But modern composers, appreciating its 
marvellous capacity for expression, which is 
next to that of the violin, have treated it with 
great freedom and independence as a solo in- 
strument, Its tone is full of voluptuous 
languor. It is the sighing lover of the in- 
strumental company, and can speak the lan- 
guage of tender passion like none of its fel- 
lows, The ravishing effect of a multiplica- 
tion of its voices is tellingly exemplified in 
the opening of the overture to William 
Tell, which is written for five solo ’celli, 
though it is oftenest heard in an arrange- 
ment which gives two of the middle parts to 
violas. When Beethoven wished to produce 
the emotional impression of a peacefully 
murmuring brook in his ‘‘ Pastoral” sym- 
phony, he gave a murmuring figure to the 
divided violoncellos, and Wagner uses the 
passionate accents of four of these instru- 
ments playing in harmony to support Sieg- 
mund when he is pouring out the ecstasy 
of his love in the first act of Die Walkire. 
In the love scene of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” symphony it is the violoncello which 
personifies the lover, and holds converse with 
the modest oboe. The patriarchal double- 
bass is known to all, and also its mission of 
providing the foundation for the harmonic 
structure of orchestral music. It sounds an 
octave lower than the music written for it, 
being what is called a transposing instru- 
ment of 16-foot tone. Solos are seldom writ- 
ten for this instrument in orchestral music, 
though Beethoven, with his daring recita- 
tives in the Ninth Symphony, makes it a 
mediator between the instrumental and vo- 
cal forces. Dragonetti and Bottesin’. two 


Italians, the latter of w) ™ rill ative, 
won great fame as solo-))': li ane 
wieldy instrument. The }\'t\: a stall 
bass-viol, and strings it rh strings; 
but Dragonetti played a ¢ on 
which he could execute ' « ‘cult 
passages written for the v {vas 
a very eccentric man, W': ast 
number of dolls, one of \ ne, 
he carried about with h. : his 
wife. He spoke a sing: pelts com. 
pounded of the dialect «' : iv ov- 
ince, English, French, ani ©! t es. 
It is related that once, wien | ‘cht 
ed Napoleon by his wonder) per or uarce, 
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the Emperor, in antique fashion, summoned 
the artist, and asked him to say what favor 
he desired as a reward. Dragonetti began 
a speech which Napoleon could not under- 
stand. He interrupted the speaker with, ‘‘M. 
Dragonetti, have your coutra-bass brought, 
and oe your request, then I'll surely un- 
derstand you.” 


‘IL—THE WOOD WINDS. 


Since the instruments of the wood-wind 
choir are frequently used in solos, their ac- 
quaintance can easily be made by an observ- 
ing amateur. To this division of the orches- 
tra belong the gentle accents in the instru- 
mental language. Violent expression is not 
its province, and generally when the band is 
discoursing in heroic style or giving voice to 
brave or angry emotion the wood winds are 
either silent or are used to give weight to 
the body of tone rather than color. Each of 
the instruments has a strongly characteris- 
lic voice, which adapts itself best to a cer- 
tain style of music; but by use of different 
registers and by combinations among them 
or with the instruments of the other choirs, 
a wide range of expression within the lim- 
its suggested has been won for the wood- 
winds. ; 

_ The flute, which requires no description, 
is, for instance, an essentially soulless instru- 
ment; but its marvellous agility and the 
effectiveness with which its tones can be 
blended with others make it one of the most 
useful instruments in the band. Its native 
character, heard in the compositions written 
for it as a solo instrument, has prevented it 
from being looked upon with dignity. As 
a rule, brilliancy is all that is expected from 
it. It is a sort of soprano leggiero with a 
small range of superficial feelings. It can 
sentimentalize, and, as Dryden says, be “ soft, 
complaining,” but when we hear it pour forth 
a veritable ecstasy of jubilation, as it does in 
the dramatic climax of Beethoven’s overture 
“Leonore No.8,” we marvel at the transfor- 
mation effected by the composer. Advantage 
has also been taken of the difference between 
its high and low tones,and now insome roman- 
tic music; as in Raff's ‘‘ Lenore” symphony, 
or the prayer of Agathe in Der Freischiitz, 
the hollowness of the low tones produces a 
mysterious effect that is exceedingly striking. 
Still, the fact remains that the native voice 
of the instrument, though sweet, is expres- 
sionless compared with that of the oboe 
or clarinet. Modern composers sometimes 
write for three flutes; but in the older writers, 
when a third flute is used, it is generally an 
octave flute, or piccolo flute—a tiny instru- 
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or hautboy, English horn, and the bassoon 
have what are called double reeds. Two 
narrow blades of cane are fitted closely to- 
gether, and fastey@d with silk on a small 
metal tube extending from the upper end 
of the instrument in the case of the oboe 
and English horn, from the side in the case 
of the bassoon. The reeds are pinched more 
or less tightly between the lips, and are set to 
vibrating by the breath. The oboe is natu- 
rally associated with music of a pastoral 
character. It is pre-eminently a melody in- 
strument, and though its voice comes forth 
shrinkingly, its uniqueness of tone makes it 
easily heard. It is a most lovable instrument. 
‘**Candor, artless grace, soft joy, or the grief 
of a fragile being suits the oboe’s accents,” 
says Berlioz. The peculiarity of its mouth- 
piece gives its tone a reedy or vibrating qual- 
ity totally unlike the clarinet’s. Its natural 
alto is the English horn, which is an oboe of 
larger growth, with curved tube for conven- 
ience of manipulation. The tone of the 
English horn is fuller; nobler, and is very 
attractive in melancholy or dreamy music. 
There are few players on the English horn 
in this country, and it might be set down as 
a rule that outside of New York, Boston, 
and Chicago (since Mr. Thomas has gone 
thither) the English-horn parts are played 
by the oboe in Argerica. No melody dis- 
plays the true char@cter of the English horn 
better than the ‘‘Ranz des Vaches” in the 
overture to Rossini’s William Tell, that love- 
ly Alpine song which the flute embroiders 
with exquisite ornament. One of the noblest 
utterances of the oboe is the melody of the 
funeral march in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Heroic” 


_ symphony, in which its tenderness has beau- 


tiful play. It is sometimes used effectively 
in imitative music. In Haydn’s Seasons, and 
also in that grotesque tone poem by Saint- 
Saéns, the ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” it gives the 
cock crow. It is.the timid oboe that sounds © 
the A for the orchestra to tune by. 

The grave voice of the oboe is heard from 
the bassoon, where, witheut becoming as- 
sertive, it gains a quality entirely unknown 
to the oboe and English horn. It is this 
quality that makes tlie bassoon the humorist 
par excellence of the orchestra. It is a reedy 
bass, very apt to recall to those who have 
had a country education the squalling tone 
of the homely instrument which the farmer’s 
boy fashions out of the stems of the pump- 
kin-vine. The humor of the bassoon is an 
unconscious humor, and results from the use 
made of its abysmally solemn voice.- This 
—— in quality is paired with astonish- 
ing flexibility of utterance, so that its gam- 


_the instrument to which it is set. 
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the bassoon to intone the “ Fuchslied” of 
the German students. in his Academie over- 
ture. Beethoven achieves a decidedly com- 
ical effect by a stubborn reiteration of key- 
note, fifth, and octave by the bassoon under 
a rustic dance intoned by the oboe in the 
scherzo of his Pastoral symphony; and near- 
ly every modern composer has taken advan- 
tage of the instrument's naif grotesquerie. 
Mendelssohn introduces the clowns in his 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream music by a droll 
dance for two bassoons over a sustained 
bass note from the violoncellos; but when 
Meyerbeer wanted a very different effect, 
a ghastly one indeed, in the scene of the 
resuscitation of the nuns in his Robert le 
Diable, he got it by taking two bassoons as 
solo instruments and using their weak mid- 
dle tones, which, Berlioz says, have ‘‘a pale, 
cold, cadaverous sound.” Singularly enough, 
Handel resorted to a similar device in his 
Saul, to accompany the vision of the Witch 
of Endor. In all these cases a great deal 
depends upon the relation between the 
character of the melody and the nature of 
A swell- 
ing martial fanfare may be made absurd by 
changing it from trumpets to a weak-voiced 
wood wind. It is only the string quartet 
that speaks al] the musical languages of 
passion and emotion. The double-bassoon 
is so large an instrument that it has to be 
bent on itself to bring it under the control of 
the player. It sounds an octave lower than 
the written notes. It is not brought often 


“into the orchestra, but speaks very much to 
. the purpose in Bralims’s beautiful variations 


on a theme by Haydn, and the glorious finale 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 

The clarinet is the most eloquent member 
of the wood-wind choir, and, except some of 
its-own modifications or the modifications of 
the oboe and bassoon, the latest arrival in the 
harmonious company, It is only alittle more 
than a century old. It has the widest range 
of expression of the wood-winds, and its chief 
structural difference is in its mouth - piece. 
It has a single flat reed, which is much wider 
than that of the oboe or bassoon, and is fast- 
ened by a metallic band and screw to the 
flattened side of the mouth-piece, whose oth- 
er side is cut down chisel shape for conven- 
ience. Its voice is rich, mellow, less reedy, 
and much fuller and mere limpid than the 
voice of the oboe, which Berlioz tries to de- 
scribe by analogy as ‘‘sw-et-sour.” It is 
very flexible, too, and has a range of over 
three and a half octaves. Its high tones are 
sometimes shrieky, however, and the full 
beauty of the instrument is only disclosed 










































































































































































































































































































































































ment whose aggressiveness of voice is out of —_ bols are always grotesque. Bralms permits when it sings in the middle register. Every 
all proportion to its diminutive- i 
ness of body. This is the instru- 
ment which shrieks and whistles, - 
when the band is playing ‘at | 
storm- making, to imitate the 
sound of ‘the wind. It sounds 53 J 
an octave higher than is indicated Allegre. done. aie ‘ > #2 
by the notes in its part, and so <p —— gy ee —— 5 ne oe 
is what is called a transposing Flauto piccolo. 7 ee = = = ==25 
instrument of four-foot tone. It SF . : . ZF ml. ae 
revels in military music, which a P| - 3 4 Seek eet: £42 J apart eS 
is proper, for it is an own cousin Fleati. Fait at pt posit SS Se se ieesseee: tet 
to the ear-piercing fife, which | US pore 3 pea 
annually makes up for its long ad  —_— N | ra ITT: 22tlt 2... 
silence in the noisy days before | Oboi ie ee Se 2 a ae eet Ses 

Ses s » 4 y tT "a a a 4 “i a —— = Sa ee —— ae 
political elections. When you oe. —T yep i tid | ee re —— 
hear a composition in march wf ‘ a 7] 5 | 
time, with bass and snare drum, — Foie 9 —g te ssh = on 
cynibals and triangle, such as |  Clarinetti in C. aS 
the Germans call ‘‘ Turkish ” or | ee ele + bl ID 
** Janizary”” music, you may be 4 Rae areas fal} pea, Phaby = 
sure to hear also the piccolo | Fagotti. Sfter as oe eee Sst Scere ears mgt Gi — SG A — Welt 
flute. The flute is doubtless one | ry ee ee ‘etl 
of the oldest instruments in the jah \ were ~ 
world. The primitive cave- Contrafagotto. EF Seda ee — beatae kegs bet ye fe SS 
dwellers made flutes of the leg’ | neil T a a oss a} eas 
bones of birds and other ani- 
mals, an origin of which a rec- g--— @:-g-+y gt Ae spot te 
ord is preserved in the Latin | Corni ia C. “= eS So Foe St 
name tibia. The first wooden oa | ie a) SOLE COE SOS 
flutes were doubtless the - Pan- , es See's A | rs Ne ee ‘V.2) 
dean pipes, in which the tone Trombe in C. Fas —3— Fe —— ot 
was produced by blowing across Ys iia “iia ‘ai wll lal | "te ee eet otis 
the open ends of hollow reeds. 8 ae eae ra foe _1een_ see eee 
The present method, already Timpani in C.G. RE a a — Ea ae tt a 
known to the ancient Egyptians, Wid | . iain ee 
of closing the upper end, and £ eee = Ee Fae 
creating the tone by blowing Trombone Alte. ee tet = aoe nto 
across a hole cut in the side, is ff pre ee ‘ 
only a modification of the meth- ee a a | 
od pursued, according to clas- Trombone Tenore. SSS SS SS SS SS SS SS SSS Ss 
sic tradition, by Pan when he Lf i 
breathed out his dejection at the . to t Sarees’ + < $ , she 
loss of the nymph Syrinx, by Tr Baseo, (to eee a SEE eee 
blowing across the tuneful reeds ff iv nie 
which were that nymph in her z ek . : .|-.-seeelt 2 
metamorphosed state. Violino I pe teats Op eh —— oe Oe Bt 

The flute or pipe of the Greeks . ' 4 ee ep a aoe 
and Romans was only distantly FFFT 
related to the true flute, but was “ th owe seeds 
the ancestor of its orchestral Violino I. ee — ae # 7 
companions, the oboe and clar- + Sisteve ee es ie ¢ eo + 
inet. These instruments are sitaaa ‘ 
sounded by being blown in at Viel —— $ te r= tee — | 
the end, and the tone is created _— Jie ig ¥ 3 — 1 —1$—-— 19g | 
by vibrating reeds, whereas in i ’ “6 e 
the flute it is the result of the — oe =| ee | 
impinging of the air on the edge Violoncello. ee an eee mot} te ———t tee 
of the hole called the embou- zs: aie ‘gail = er oO easy 
chure, and the consequent stir- ' ae F : 
ring of the column of air in the Basso. Preset Paser necst aaa See 4S 
flue of the instrument. The reeds ™ —e o— Pat 
are thin slips or blades of cane. RS 
The size and bore of the instru- 
ments and the difference between 








these reeds are the causes of the 
differences in tone quality be- 
tween these relatives. The oboe 
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symphony and overture contains pass: 
for the clarinet which serve to display its 
characteristics. Among the most distin- 
guished performers on the instrument that 
ever lived were the grandfather and father 
of Karl Baermann, the pianist of Boston. 
Clarinets are made of different sizes for dif- 
ferent keys, the smallest being that in E-flat, 
with an unpleasantly piercing tone, whose 
use is confined to military bands. There is 
also an alto clarinet and a bass clarinet. The 
bell of the latter instrument is bent upward, 
pipe fashion, and its voice is peculiarly im- 
pressive and noble. It is ‘a favorite solo in- 
strument in Liszt's symphonic poems. 


Ill.—_THE BRASS. 


The fundamental principle of the instru- 
ments last described is the production of tone 
by vibrating reeds. In the instruments of 
the brass choir, the duty of the reeds is per- 
formed by the lips of the player. Variety 
of tone in respect of quality is produced by 
variations in size, shape, and modifications 
in parts like the bell and mouth-piece. The 
forte of the orchestra receives the bulk of 
its puissance from the brass instruments, 
which, nevertheless, can give voice to an ex- 

e gamut of sentiments and feelings. 
There is nothing more cheery and jocund 
than the flourishes of the horns, but also 
nothing more mild and soothing than the 
songs which sometimes they sing. There is 
nothing more solemn and religious than the 
harmony of the trombones, while ‘‘the trum- 
pet’s loud clangor” is the very voice of a 
warlike spirit. All of these instruments 
have undergone important changes within 
the last few score years. The classical com- 
posers, almost down to our own time, were 
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restricted in the use of them because they were merely 


natural tubes, and their notes were limited to the notes 


-which inflexible tubes can produce. Within this cen- 


tury, however, they have all been transformed from im- 
perfect diatonic instruments to perfect chromatic in- 
struments. That is to say, every brass instrument 
which is in use now can give out all the semitones 
within its compass’ This has been accomplished 
through the agency of valves, by means of which differ- 
ing lengths of the sonorous tube are brought within 
the command of the players. In the case of the trom- 
bones an exceedingly venerable means of accomplishing 
the same end is applied. The tube is in part made 
double, one part sliding over the other. By moving 
his arm, the player lengthens or shortens the tube, and 
thus changing the key of the instrument, acquires all 
the tones which can be obtained from so many tubes of 
different lengths. The mouth-pieces of the trumpet, 
trombone, and tuba are cup-shaped, and larger than the 
mouth-piece of the horn, which is little else than a flare 
of the slender tube, sufficiently wide to receive enough 
of the player's lips to form the embouchure, or human 
reed, as it might here be named. 

The French horn, as it is called in the orchestra, is 
the sweetest and mellowest of all the wind instruments. 
In Beethoven's time it was but little else than the old 
hunting-horn, which, for the convenience of the mount- 
ed hunter, was arranged in spiral convolutions that it 
might be slipped over the head and carried resting on 
one shoulder and under the opposite arm. The Ger- 
mans still call it the Waldhorn, te. “forest horn ;” the 
old French name was cor de chasse, the Italian corno di 
caccia. In this instrument formerly, the tones which 
were not the natural resonances of the harmonic divis- 
ion of the tube were helped out by partly closing the 
bell with the right hand, it having been discovered 
accidentally that by putting the hand into the lower end 
of the tube—the flaring part called the bell—the pitch 
of a tone was raised. Players still make use of this 
method for convenience, and sometimes because a com- 

poser wishes to em- 
ploy the slightly muf- 
fled effect of these 
tones, but since valves 
have been added to 
the instrument, it is 
possible to play a 
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chromatic scale in what are called the unstopped or open 
tones. Formerly, too, it was necessary to use horns of 
different pitch, and composers still respect this tradition 
and designate the key of the horns which they wish to 
have employed; but so skilful have the players become 
that, as a rule, they use horns whose fundamental tone is 
F for all keys, and achieve the old purpose by simply 
transposing the music as they read it. If these most 
graceful instruments were straightened out they would 
be seventeen feet long. The convolutions of the horn 
and the many turns of the trumpet are all the fruit of 

ty; they could not be manipulated to produce the 
tones that are asked of them if they were not bent and 
curved. The trumpet, when its tube is lengthened by the 
addition of oks for its lowest key, is eight feet Jong 
the tuba, sixteen. In most orchestras (in all of those in 


the United States, in fact, except the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra) the word trumpet is merely a euphemism for 
cornet, the familiar leading instrument of the brass band, 
which, while it falls short of the trumpet in the quality of 
its tone, in the upper registers especially, is a more easily 
manipulated instrument than the trumpet, and is prefer. 
able in the lower tones. Mendelssohn is quoted as having 
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said that the trombones “‘are too sacred to use often.” 
They have, indeed, a majesty and nobility all their own, 
and the lowest use to which they can be put is to fur- 
nish a flaring and noisy harmony in an orchestral tutti. 
They are marvellously expressive instruments, and with- 
out a peer in the whole instrumental company when a 
solemn and spiritually uplifting effect is to be attained. 
They can also be made to sound menacing and lugubri- 
ous, devout and mocking, pompously heroic, majestic, 
and lofty. They are often the heralds of the orchestra, 
and make sonorous proclamations. 

The classic composers always seemed to approach the 
trombones with marked respect, but nowadays it requires 
a very big blue pencil in the hands of a very uncompro- 
mising conservatory professor to prevent a student en- 
gaged on his Opus 1 from keeping his trombones going 
half ihe time at least. It is an old story how Mozart 
keeps the instruments silent through three-fourths of his 
immortal Don Giovanni, so that they may enter with 
overwhelming impressiveness along witli the ghostly 
visitor of the concluding scene. As a rule, there are 
three trombones in the modern orchestra—two tenors and 
a bass. Formerly there were four kinds, bearing the 
names of the voices to which they were supposed to be 
nearest in tone-quality and compass—soprano, alto, tenor, 
and bass. Full four-part harmony is now performed by 
the three trombones and the tuba. The latter instrument 
which, despite its gigantic size, is an exceedingly tractable 


instrument, can ‘‘roar you as gently as any sucking dove.” 


Far-away and strangely mysterious tones are got out of the 
brass instruments, chiefly the cornet and horn, by almost 
wholly closing the bell. 


IV.—THE DRUMS 


The percussion apparatus of the modern orchestra in- 
cludes a multitude of instruments scarcely deserving of 
description. Several varieties of drums, cymbals, triangle, 
tambourine, steel bars ( Glockenspiel), gongs, bells, and many 
other things which we are now inclined to look upon as 
toys rather than as 
musical instruments, 
are brought into play 
for reasons more or 
less fantastic. Saint- 

Saéns has even util- 
ized the -barbarous 
xylophone, whose 
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pressing on a balanced pedal and watching 
an indicator affixed to the side of the drums, 
can change the pitch to any desired semi- 
tone within the range of an octave. 

The tympani are hemispherical brass or 
copper vessels, kettles ‘in short, covered with 
vellum heads. The pitch of the instrument 
depends on the tension of the head, which is 
applied generally by key screws working 
through the iron ring which holds the vellum. 
There is a difference in the size of the drums 
to place at the command of the player the 
octave from F in the first space below the 
bass staff to F on the fourth line of the same 
staff. Formerly the purpose of the drums 
was simply to give emphasis, and they were 
then uniformly tuned to, the key-note and 
fifth of the key in which a composition was 
set. Now they are tuned in many ways, not 
only to allow for the frequent change of keys, 
but also so that they may be used as harmony 
instruments. Berlioz gid more to develop 
the drums than any composer who has 
ever lived, though Beethoven.already mani- 
fested appreciation of their independent mu- 
sical value. In the last movement of his 
Eighth Symphony and the scherzo of his 


. Ninth, he tunes them in octaves, his purpose 


in the latter case being to give the opening 
figure, an octave leap, of the scherzo melody 
to the drums solo. The most extravagant 
use ever made of the drums, however, was by 
Berlioz in his “ Messe des Morts,” where he 
calls in eight pairs of drums and ten players to 
help kim to paint his tonal picture of the ter- 
rors of the last judgment. The post of 
drummer is one’of the mos‘-difficult to fill in 
a symphonic ofchestra. He is required to 
have not only a perfect sense of time and 


or open fiper place is the variety hall,in his ‘‘ Danse Macabre.” 
iorns of [ere his purpose was a fantastic one, and the effect is 
radition, ital. The pictorial conceit at the bottom of the poem 
wish to [Mich the music illustrates is Death, as a skeleton, seat- 
become pn a tombstone, playing the viol, and — crack- 
1 tone is his bony heels against the marble. o produce this 
- simply fiBct, the composer uses the xylophone with capital 
‘se most #Mults. But of all the ordinary instruments of percus- 
y would fp the only one that is really musical and deserving 
he horn fcomment is the kettledrum. This instrument is 
fruit of fre musical than the others because it has pitch. Its 
luce the is not mere noise, but musical noise. Kettle- 
vent and or tympani, are generally used in pairs, though 
Md by the iltiplication of effects by modern composers 
et Jong te ) in the extension of this department of 
those in It is seldom that more than two pairs are 
mphouy f¥Rd.a good player with a quick ear, like Mr. Bernstein, 
nism for #Mr. scidl’s orchestra, being able to accomplish all 
ss band, ft Wagner asks of six drums by his deftness in chan- 
uality of Hg the pitch of the instruments. This work of tuning 
re easily ill performed generally in what seems a rudimentary 
s prefer. y though a German drum-builder named Pfund has 
shaving Hented a contrivance by which the player, by simply 
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rhythm, but also a keen sense of pitch, for 
often the composer asks him to change the 
pitch of one or both of his drums in the space 
of a very few seconds. He must then be able 
to shut all other sounds out of his mind, and 
bring his drums into a new key while the 
orchestra is playing—an extremely nice task. 

The development of modern orchestral 
music has given dignity also to the bass 
drum, which, though definite pitch is de- 
nied to it, is now manipulated in a variety of 
ways productive of striking effects. Rolls 
are played on it with the sticks of the kettle- 
drums, and it has been emancipated measur- 
ably from the cymbals, which in vulgar brass- 
band music are its inseparable companions. - 


A NIGHT WITH THE RIVER 
POLICE. 
BY JOHN ERNEST MoCANN 


TIME Was when it was as dangerous to pass 
the night in New York Harbor as it is now 
to camp on the plains of Arizona or New 
Mexico. The city Apache was then about 
as desperate a ruffian as his-red brother in 
crime of the border. But all that is changed, 
and a handsome, quiet-looking gentleman in 
gold-laced uniform, who walks Broadway 
every day, was one of the chief factors in the 
change. His name is Elbert O. Smith, and 
he is Captain of the Broadway Squad. For 
the past eight or nine months he has been 
that, but for many years prior to that he 
was Captain of the side-wheel steamer Patrol 
and of the Harbor Police. 

Captain Henry D. Hooker is Captain 
Smith’s successor. After falling over sever- 
al barrels, and running into a number of row- 
boats that line Pier A, North River, I crawl- 
ed up the side of the police boat Patrol. 

The Patrol is a boat of 440 tons. She was 
built in Leary’s ship-yard, in Greenpoint, 
Long Island, nine years ago. She is 155 feet 
long and 30 feet in beam. She is always 
under steam and ready for business. She 
has four pumps and eight lines of hose, ca- 
pable of throwing eight streams of water a 
distance of 200 feet. Those streams are of- 
ten trained on burning piers and vessels, and 
sometimes upon free and easy excursionists 
on river barges, who attempt to cut the Pa- 
trol’s cables when her officers would come 
alongside to make fast preparatory to board- 
ing the aforementioned barges to make it in- 
teresting for the Smoky Hollow and Cherry 
Hill gangs of merry fighters. 

The Patrol’s hunting-grounds cover the 
liquid territory from Pier A to Yonkers on 
the north, from the same pier to Bronx River 
on the east side, and from that identical pier 
to Robbins Reef on the south. In case of 
danger to any number of men or vessels be- 
yond the latter point, she will go as far as 
the lights of Sandy Hook, in sunshine or in 
storm, mid-day or the noon of night. But 
she won't go out after dark unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary; and since we have fallen 
upon these degenerate times of security, it 
isn't often necessary. But three of her chil- 
dren, in the shape of row-bouats, are in com- 
mission all the time. There are twenty-one 
men divided into three crews—that means, 
that there are seven men in each boat—one 
section off, one section in reserve, and one 
section on patrol, day and night. The Pa- 
trol is heated by steam throughout. The 
Captain's room is a bower; the officers’ rooms 
are as neat as yours; the pantry is worthy 
of a New England farm-house; and the two 
pilot-rooms are as neat as two of Pope's 
couplets. There is a saloon-deck large 
enough for Mr. Ned Harrigan’s Jim - jam 
Sailors Superfine to get that way on; and a 
kitchen appetizing enough to look at after 
four or five hours on the river in one of the 
Patrol’s row-boats—say about six o'clock in 
the morning. “Then there is the engineer's 
room; and the general office, in which is a 
telegraphic apparatus and a telephone, con- 
necting with Police Headquarters. 

There are abovt forty-two people on board 
the Patrol when they all step up to the Cap- 
tain’s office. They eat and sleep aboard 
when they are not off duty and in the bo- 
soms of their respective families. You may 
want to know that the Patrol hails from the 
Twenty-fourth Precinct, if ever you have 
any messages to send from an outgoing 
steamer at the last moment to Wall Street 
about margins. 

The Patrol can steam fourteen knots an 
hour when chasing so-called ‘ wharf rats.” 
She can also get away from Pier A in one 
minute from the time of receiving orders. 
She can swoop down on a barge or an island, 
where a prize-fight may be the order of the 
day, in the most approved style. A few 
years ago she stole up to a place near Yonk- 
ers, and captured a party of sporting men and 
pugilists to the number of 108. 

There are no handcuffs aboard the Patrol, 
no cannon, no rifies; only revolvers in the 
pockets of the crew, and clubs in their belts. 
They and the law are sufficient. Nobody 
knows what would have happened at all the 
great yacht-races in New York Harbor, and 
during the festivities attending the unveiling 
of Liberty, if those revolvers, men, and the 
Patrol had not been around. 

At night the men in the row-boats are al- 
ways on the move. They make no fuss 
about itatall. Their grappling-hooks, clubs, 

and revolvers are ready for’ work, and their 
dark lanterns are ready to astonish the wick- 
ed enough to make them weary. Tie wicked 
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come from Roosevelt, South, West, and Di- 
vision streets,and the “ Tenth Avenue Gang” 
is one of the most dangerous of all. There 
is not much danger on moonlight nights, for 
the rats keep under the piers then, and in 
the groggeries along Water Street and the 
river-fronts; but on foggy nights, or dark, 
rainy ones, the thief is generally cautiously 
swimming or rowing about, to relieve some 
pier or schooner of a bale of goods or barrel 
of whiskey. The rats often go down into 
the cabins and pillage. They do not hesitate 
to bite if cornered, nor to squeal if caught. 
They are the most miserable of cowards, un- 
less you happen to encounter them in crowds 
of from six to ten. Then numbers make 
them reckless, and they are dangerous. They 
dread the river police far more than the land 
officers. Every man on the river police has 
been tried and not found wanting. He does 
not obtain his position through the rumsell- 
ers, but through absolute worth. The river 
policemen are either able seamen or the sons 
of them or of fishermen. They are all phys- 
ically as bard as flint, and their contempt for 
the dock rat is large, vigorous, expressive, 
and supreme. They know all the rat holes 
along the river, and every tide and current. 
If they corner the rats, and if the rats show 
fight, these flowers of the force gladly meet 
them more than half way. They are rather 
quiet fellows, and would no more think of 
boasting than they would of running away 
from danger. 


WHAT THE WIRES SAY. 
BY FRED MILLER SMITH. 


Ir was not my fault that I heard what the 
girl in the next office said to the telephone. 
Our place was so small that I had to have 
the door open to get a draught and keep cool. 
I think I never knew such a hot summer. 
And then the girl would talk so loudly. I don't 
see why women always talk louder through 
a telephone than a man does, but they do 
nevertheless. Of course you will say that I 
ought not to have listened; that I ought to 
have been iptent on my work, and al] that; 
but how can you expect a man to be always 
interested in a tax duplicate, with its everlast- 
ing copy, copy, With its Browns and Joneses, 
its Schnitzduffers and its Van Dusens? So 
when somebody in the next office begins to 
talk to somebody in another office, you've got 
to listen, you can’t help it. 

I remember pretty well the first conversa- 
tion that was anything out of the ordinary. 
It was a piping hot day at the last of June. 
I had just got to Baker in the first duplicate, 
and I was leaning back in my chair, soaking 
the tip of my blotter in the ink well, and 
trying my best to waste ink. The telephone 
bell in the next office rang, and a man an- 
swered. He said, 

“ Well?” 

‘* Yes, Ella is here.” 

There was a little rustle, and then I heard 
the girl say, 

** Well?” 

‘Yes, it’s me. Is that you, Mary?” 

“*Oh, I’m all right.” 

‘*No; nothing unusual.” 

“ Have I seen Maud’s cousin? No; I didn’t 
know she had a cousin coming. Why?” 

** Have you?” 

** Where did you see him?” 

‘*Why, yes; I'll try to come up. 
sort of a looking person is he?” 

‘‘Umph! I don't jike dark people.” 

‘*That’s worse. I absolutely detest a man 
who is literary. You always feei as though 
they were studying you.” 

*‘Oh yes, ll come. Good-by. 
to be any one else there?” 

“Oh! Allright. Good-by.” 

The next morning I arrived at the office a 
little late, and just as I got inside the door I 
heard the girl in the next office say—and she 
said it so loud that I knew she was telephon- 
ing. 

*T had a lovely time; but, you know, it 
was a Jittle annoying—the going-home part.” 

‘**I expected to go with Harry of course, 
but her cousin asked me in the middle of the 
evening, and I couldn't refuse. I should 
think he ought to have known better. Har- 
ry was a little angry over it, and so was I.” 

‘Well, why couldn't he have gone with 
one of the other girls?” 

‘*No; I-tried to be very distant, and I let 
him do most of the talking.” 

** He does talk well, doesn’t he?” 

‘** Maud says he expects to go back to col- 
lege in the fall.” 

‘** No, I hate picnics; besides, I can’t get 
off. Are you?” 

**To call? Why, certainly. I couldn't 
avoid it without snubbing him, and I couldn’t 
do that even if he did force himself where 
he wasn’t wanted.” 

‘* Don’t be a goose!” and then she put up 
the ‘phone with a bang and rung off, all in 

the same movement. 

About a week after, just as I had got set- 
tled to an afternoon’s work, I saw the girl 
come in. She was a little late, and had 
hardly time to take off her coat and hat 
before I heard her call 196. She said: 

‘Hello! I want to speak to Mary.” 

‘* Is that you, Mary?” 

*‘T want Mary.” 

‘Hello! What time are you going to that 
picnic to-morrow?” 

‘Do you mind if I go with you?” 

‘I didn’t intend to at first, but I've changed 
my mind.” 


What 


Is there 


‘““Why, the idea' Of course not. I met 
him on the street on my way down, and, 
naturally, we walked down together.” 

‘*Don’t be sarcastic , but honestly, now, 
he really didn’t have a thing to do with my 

oing.” 

‘Oh, well, if you won't believe me, I can’t 
make you.” 

‘*Then you'll stop for me on the way to 
the station?” 

‘‘Good by. About seven o’clock. Yes.” 


It was some two weeks later. I was in 
the *‘T’s” in Clay township, and I was hur- 
rying to get through. After I get on the 
down grade of the alphabet, I always work 
faster. 

But I heard the bell ring, and the girl in 
the next office called 196 and Mary I 
couldn’t hear what she said at first, but pretty 
soon she raised her voice. 

‘*Do you know, I got myself into just the 
least bit of trouble about that piano recital.” 

‘Tt was all a misunderstanding, and I was 
awfully sorry, but there wasn’t any reason 
why Harry should be so vexed over it. 

** Why, you see, Harry asked me the week 
before to go with him, and I made a mistake 
about the day,and refused, because I thought 
we were to havea dinner on that-night. Af- 
terwards I found out my mistake, and when 
Clarence—” 

** Mr. Stevens, Maud’s cousin.” 

‘‘_when he asked me to go with him, I 
said I would, and I did. Harry heard about 
it, and it made him angry. He thought that 
since I refused him, I ought not to have 
gone at all.” 

“Oh, I haven’t seen him; I heard that he 
said that.” * 

‘Oh yes, of course you take his part. I 
didn’t mean to slight him, but if he wants to 
look at it in that way, he can, that’s all. He 
ought to know that he’s not tied to my apron- 
strings.” 

**What would you do?” 

‘*No; I'll do nothing of the sort. 
stay away if he wants to.” ” 

‘** You're invited to Maud’s for tea to- 
night, aren’t you?” 

**Oh, I don’t know; two or three weeks, 
I guess. He’s been offered a position on a 
newspaper, and he is considering whether to 
take that or go on with his college course.” 

“Oh, come, don’t make fun of me. Cer- 
tainly I like him better than I did at first. 
He’s such a fascinating talker.” 

‘*Then I'll see you at Maud’s.” 

The next afternoon I had to go into the 
next office to attend to some matters, and as 
Ella was alone, I stopped to talk to her, for 
she’s a right pretty girl, is Ella, and rather 
nice to chat with. I hedn’t been there more 
than two minutes when that infernal tele- 
phone broke in on us. Ella answered it. 

‘* Well, who is it?” and then she said, 
‘Oh!’ rather joyfully, [thought. She look- 
ed around at me as though she wished I 
wasn’t there, and I took the hint and saun- 
tered out. As I went, I heard her say: 

‘*What! To-night! I thought you were 
going to stay a month longer.” 

“Oh, you're going there, are you? Well, 
I’m afraid—” 

‘*Perhaps you might walk down and meet 
me; I leave the office at five.” 

“It’s just twenty minutes of three by this 
clock.” 

“Tl leave just at five by this clock.” 

“Yes. Good-by.” 

Early the next morning I heard the head 
man of their office call up ‘‘ 20—the Business 
College.” 

‘*T want you to send me the homeliest girl 
in your institution,” said he. 

** Six dollars a week.” 

‘* Eight to five.” 

‘*My office girl eloped last night with a 
young fellow she has known for a month. 
Good girl, but a trifle too romantic. Send 
me the homeliest one you can find, and be 
quick about it.” 

Then he rung off, and came into our oftice 
to talk it over, and I seemed to hear the girl 
say, 

‘** He’s such a fascinating talker.” 


He can 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 

CONCERNING the awful destitution that 
prevails in the Kazan Province, on the banks 
of the Volga, the following letter was recent- 
ly written by M. Mikhnevitch, a staff corre- 
spondent of the St. Petersburg Novosti, who, 
in company with a physician, made a tour of 
that district. I translate it from the Dezien- 
nik Poznanski, of Posen, Prussia. It was in- 
tended only for private circulation, as the 
Russian government is putting forth every 
possible effort to suppress the facts in regard 
to the suffering that is being endured by the 
perishing thousands: 

‘**The famine is increasing at a most ap- 
palling rate. The aid thus far rendered the 
sufferers is but a drop in the ocean of dis- 
tress. We came first to the village of Mi- 
khaylovka,which comprises about fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants. The place had the appear- 
ance of being quite deserted, as scarcely any 
one was seen upon the streets. On entering 
a peasant’s house, our attention was first at- 
tracted to a bundle of rags and an old hat that 
were lying upon a bench. As the pile seem- 
ed occasionally to move, we turned it over, 
and were astonished to find the man of the 
household lying underneath, apparently suf- 
fering from a high fever. His body was al- 
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most rigid, and as the doctor examined him 

he betrayed hardly any signs of life. His 
face was pale and expressionless, save ony 
haps, as it indicated the abandonment of 
hope. His eyes were fixed on us, though 
they manifested not the slightest gleam of 
intelligence. 
_ ‘Like all the residents of St. Petersburg 

including the few who have rendered some 
assistance to the starving multitudes, I was 
quite ignorant of the actual state of affairs 
This particular household was a sight terri. 
ble to behold; one which I will never forget 

The one room which constituted their ‘home? 
presented a picture of the most abject misery. 
A woman, with her face horribly swollen 

lay upon the floor as if dead.” She was 
scarcely recognizable as a human being, nei- 
ther eyes nor nose being visible for the mass 
of bluish flesh into which disease had trans. 
formed her features. In one corner lay a 
fifteen-year-old boy, whose legs and arms 
were in a most pitiable state of emaciation. 
He was unable to move, for his stomach was 
swollen to an abnormal size—in painful con- 
trast with his limbs—presenting a monstros. 
ity more horrible than could be conceived 
by the most imaginative caricaturist in the 
world. Two other members of this family 
were sick with typhoid fever—the peasant’s 
wife and her five-year-old boy. The only 
one who seemed able to move about was a 
thin, miserable-looking girl of thirteen years 

There was not even a crust of bread to be 
found anywhere about the room. Not acow 
nor a fowl was to be seen. everything living 
in the shape of a domestic animal was killed 
and eaten. 

‘In other houses of that village we found 
conditions of distress more horrible, if possi- 
ble, than those described above. Women, 
children, and even tender infants were lying 
about on benches, dying in terrible agony, 
The scene beggars description. We found 
nine hundred victims of hunger and the 
maladies which it produces in that one vil- 
lage, with only a few nurses to care for them. 
They were left to die by those whose strength 
enabled them to escape from the scene before 
the famine took the epidemic form. 

“Just think of it! In Kazan Province 
alone there are 950,000 human beings dying 
of hunger, while fifteen neighboring prov- 
inces contain twenty-seven millions of peo- 
ple almost as bad! A truly pathetic picture 
is presented by these millions of peasants 
dying the slow death of starvation without a 
murmur, while the Government Relief Com- 
mittee have as yet only discussed a means of 
alleviating the distress! The deliberations 
of this distinguished commission, under the 
presidency of the Czarowitz, are securely 
bound with red tape and impenetrable mys- 
tery, though, thus far, they have seemed to 
consist mainly in diligent efforts to suppress 
all accurate news relating to a calamity un- 
paralleled in the history of this sorrow- 
stricken empire. Perhaps this is why the 
civilized nations of the globe have as yet 
looked only with apparent indifference upon 
this lamentable situation. But I am proud 
to note that the United States were the first 
to offer assistance, which was gratefully ac- 
cepted; while, through the mule-like stupid- 
ity of the autocrat on the Russian throne, 
the prompt aid of England was peremptorily 
refused. This was a crime which the cn- 
lightened peoples of the world should not 
condone—a crime against humanity to stand 
in the way of succor offered to the millions 
of our race who are dying on the way-side 
for want of bread! True, it was but a mouth- 
ful, but the spirit of its reception by the 
hereditary oppressor may give a clew to the 
causes that have led up to this awful state of 
affairs. 

‘*The fact is, it will require at least two 
billion rubles [a billion dollars] to provide 
the food, clothing, seed, and cattle that shall 
be necessary to tide over this disaster, and it 
is needed at once. Count Tolstol, with the 
help of his wife, two sons, and two daugh- 
ters, is feeding over athousand families. In 
Moscow he has started a relief fund, while 
at many other points he has opened soup 
kitchens, to which the famishing people flock 
in thousands, blessing the philanthropist’s 
honored name. His address is 15 Dolgokha- 
monicheski Pereoulok, Moscow, Russia. All 
lovers of humanity who desire to aid in this 
worthy cause by prompt donations may send 
their contributions to the above address, 
through bankers in all parts of the world do- 
ing business in Russia, and all such may rest 
assured of its safe transmission and intelli- 
gent distribution. , 

‘“‘If the needed relief be not immediate 
and abundant, we may expect in the spring 
an epidemic of disease which will menace 
not only the lives of the Russian survivors, 
but also the entire population of the Euro- 
pean and Asiatic continents. It will thus be 
seen that other nations, in this emergency, 
have a political and practical as well as a 
moral and Christian duty to perform. : 

‘*It has been estimated by expert statis- 
ticians ‘that to sustain the lives of these 
5,000,000 families till next harvest there 
shall be required 9,000,000,000 pounds of 
grain, 50,000,000 rubles for the purchase of 
seed, 4,500,000,000 pounds of meat; 750,- 
000,000 rubles for the purchase of horses, 
cows, sheep, hogs, and poultry; and 50,000,- 
000 rubles for clothes. I am pleased thus to 

be able to give the outside world-a rough 
idea of the extent and the probable conse- 
quences of this famine.” 

Evidences everywhere abound that the ter- 
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.),]e situation is the direct and logical result 
‘the despotic system of government, which 
_ maintained by 1,500,000 soldiers, besides 
, immense army of police and spies: Con- 
‘yutory if not primary causes are involved 
, the agrarian or land question, and the 
atrageous taxation of the peasantry which 
as been going on for centuries. 

Let the untrammelled press of free Amer- 
ca open its columns to the receipt of such 
jonations of money as the great heart of that 
essed people may dispose them to. offer, 

vid thereby set an example which other na- 

‘ions may be proud to emulate. 

CounTEss NORRAIKOW. 


A DRIFT FROM BUCK RUN. 
BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 

For an April day it was pretty warm. 
People who still wore their winter under- 
clothes felt stuffy in the afternoon sun, that 
in southern Kansas begins to assert itself 
remarkably early, and thought wistfully of 
the cool gauze and nainsook packed away in 
the bottom bureau dfawer at home. 

Hemmingway, who was rather fleshy, and 
had been using the net for the past few min- 
utes, turned round to me, his face very red, 
and covered with perspiration. «‘‘It is .no 
use,” he said, despairingly. ‘‘ We might as 
well go back tothe store. Therearen’t enough 
minnows in the whole of Buck Run to go 
lishing with once. It’s been too dry a winter, 

and no spring rises. What few there were 
* have been caught already.” 

‘* What time does the creek generally rise?” 
i asked, for lack of anything better to say. 

‘*Any time it rains—now or sooner. I 
have seen it all over this bottom at this sea- 
son, and the people getting out like rats.’ 

‘Tt comes up to those houses, then?” 

‘* Well, I guess you'd think so. Why, one 
time, when the ice pond above broke away, 
a house floated right over where we are 
standing, and a baby was drowned over there 
by the old brewery.” : 

‘Why, then, do these people build down 
here?” I asked, with awakened interest. 

‘Why? Why do people always build in 
such places? In the first place, they are a 
poor, miserable lot that rather enjoy the 
yearly or semi- yearly overflow, when it 
doesn’t come up too high. It gives them 
a little excitement, and their lives are une- 
ventful enough, God knows! Many of them 
are colored people, and the whites are even_ 
worse, if anything. I think they are never: 
happier than when the slack-water backs up 
from the river, and gets just to the door-sill. 
Then the whole family go wading, and watch 
the rise and fall by the drift line on their 
bare legs.” ; 

‘* And I suppose lots down here are rather 
cheap, too,” I said, laughing. 

*‘Oh yes; no value at all scarcely. More 
worthless than the houses, and you see what 
they are.” 

“ And they rebuilt the ice dam?” 

‘*Of-course. You don’t expect people to 
do without ice for such riffraff as this, do 
you?” and Hemmingway laughed, with a con- 
tempt for poverty which I knew was not 
genuine. 

We were walking slowly back in the di- 
rection of the business centre, following 
down the broad hollow that divided the city, 
and through the centre of which ran the un- 
certain watercourse known as Buck Run. 

It was my first year in this pleasant little 
city. Iwas not doing much as yet. I had 
a small office, where I kept my wading-boots 
and brass rod, and dealt out legal advice in 
homeopathic doses. Hemmingway, who had 
been my earliest acquaintance, had continued 
to be my companion in such sport as the 
country afforded. He was a fine-looking, 
broad-shouldered, good-natured fellow, an 
enthusiastic fisherman, fond of good cigars, 
and, in moderation, such other refreshments 
as only a prohibition State can adequately 
supply. He was a partner in a large whole- 
sale grocery house located somewhat out of 
the business centre. The building fronted 
on the main thoroughfare, while the rear en- 
trance of the basement was a little way up 
the sloping ground that overlooked the bot- 
tom-Jand lying adjacent to the run. 

Reaching the cool shade in the rear of 
Hemmingway, Masters, & Martin’s, we seat- 
ed ourse, on some boxes to rest. A num- 
ber of “io were loading and unloading on 
the wide p “om near us. A narrow street 
at our right 4foped from the wide one above, 
making a rather steep descent until it reached 
the level ground just below the store, cross- 
ing this flat on a six-foot rock fill that ended 
at the massive arch culvert which spanned 
the run. Beyond this culvert was another 
fill, which the road crossed, then, rising again 
somewhat abruptly, it disappeared over a 
little wooded hill. Just below the culvert, 
on the opposite bank, there was a miserable 
box shanty. 

‘‘Trade pretty good, isn’t it?” I asked, af- 
ter a pause. 

‘ Yes, tip-top; never better. Opening of 
the Oklahoma country is a big thing for us. 
Everybody rushing in, and nobody got any- 
thing to eat.” 

‘* Does the water ever come up this high?” 
reverting to the former subject. 

‘* Never knew it to. It is possible, how- 
ever. Heavy rains raise the creek very quick- 
ly sometimes, although it’s the backwater: 
from the river that generally comes highest. 
We never keep much in.the basement that 
water could injure. I've got a boat, too,” he 
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added, laughing; “made it out of an old 
~ tna box; thought I might need it some 
ime. 

__ ‘It would be bad on the folks down there 
if you did.” 

‘Yes; it would make a clean sweep.” 

“‘L suppose we will have to give up fishing 
to-morrow.” 

‘““ Yes—no—perhaps not. See that little 
house down there by the bridge? Well, 
there’s a family lives there—one of the low- 
est probably of the entire hollow. No fa- 
ther, I think, at least none regular—maybe 
never was. Motber’s an ignorant, fat, dirty 
old scum of the earth; one boy, nearly grown, 
is a half-wit, and has St. Vitus’s dance; an- 
other boy, younger, with more sense, and the 
image of the old lady; a girl between the 
two that seems to be sort of a compromise— 
kind of a general average—not quite so dirty, 
not quite so silly, but frightfully ignorant. 
All live, eat, and sleep in one room. Ugh” 
and Hemmingway shivered as though a gal- 
vanic shock had flashed over him, then re- 
lapsed into silence. 

I waited a moment for him to resume, 
then remarked, “ Interesting, Hemmingway, 
but I don’t quite see the application.” 

“Oh, beg pardon! I forgot. Well, last sum- 
mer I once or twice hired the boys to catch 
minnows for me; if there is one in the creek, 
they will find it. The girl is very good at it, 
too; she frequently carried my bucket for 
me last year, and followed me about like a 
dog;” and he laughed, rather queerly, it seem- 
ed to me. 

I looked at him quickly. 
she?” T asked. 

‘‘Don’t know; don’t suppose she does; 
fourteen or fifteen probably. Goes bare- 
footed, and dresses otherwise simply. One 
garment, I judge. She’s not so bad, either, 
all things considered,” he added, after a pause. 
‘‘Sometimes I’ve thought that in different 
circumstances she might be as intelligent as 
—as the ordinary society girl.” Hemming- 
way was a bachelor, and inclined to be some- 
what cynical. 

**Sort of an Arcadian shepherdess,” I sug- 
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gested. ‘‘I suppose you are a great prince 
to her.” 
‘Possibly. I have generally given her 


what loose change I had. She didn’t want 
to take it at first; but I threatened to deprive 
myself of her company otherwise, upon 
which she condescended to accept my boun- 
ty. We'll go down there and hire the boys; 
they can seine the run, and if they don’t 
get minnows enough there, they can go to 
the river. You may see the girl if you wish, 
that is, provided she still exists. I haven't 
seen her myself ‘since—” He blushed, and 
hesitated. 

‘‘Hemmingway,” I said, ‘‘ there is some- 
thing back; tell me the rest of it.” 

‘‘Well,” he said, blushing still more, “ you 
will be disappointed. It’s nothing of any 
consequence whatever. One night last win- 
ter, when we were pretty busy, I was alone 
in the office writing some letters. By-and- 
by somebody knocked. I went to the door, 
and found one of those hoys—the younger 
one—Tom, or Dick, or Bill, or something 
like that. 

‘**Hollo! T says: ‘What's up?’ 

‘¢«QOh, mister,’ he says, ‘Sister Moll’—or 
Sal, or Lize, or some such name as that—‘ is 
dead sick, an’ she jes keeps a-callin’ an’ 
a-goin’ on about you; an’ mam seed the 
light, an’ told me ter come over an’ see if 
you was here, an’ would jes come over a 
minnit, ’kase she thought it might help Sal’ 
—or Moll, or Lize, or whatever her name is. 

‘Well, I went over, and of all the hard 
places I ever was in, that was certainly the 
toughest. And right in the midst of it all, 
the girl down with a raging fever—-no doctor, 
no medicine, no anything. Just as I got to 
the door, I heard her say: 

‘“*Why don’t Mr. Hemmingway come? 
why don’t he come? The crick’s a-risin’, an’ 
we won't get no minners.’ 

‘‘T went in, and spoke to her; she seemed 


to know me, and got quieter. Then I wrote . 


a note to Doc Baker, and sent it by one of 
the boys. Next day I sent the porter over 
with some clean bedding and a basket of 
fruit. She was all right again in a week; 
you can’t kill tha d ° 

We walked down the road and descended 
half a dozen rude séone steps to reach the 
house by the arch culvert. An old red- 
faced, blear-eyed woman was sitting in the 
doorway, and a young girl was standing be- 
hind her. I caught a glimpse of her face, 
and judged her to be about fifteen, well-de- 
veloped and not bad-looking. She caught 
sight of Hemmingway, and darted back into 
the room. 

““Come out hyar, Polly, hyar’s Mr. Hem- 
mingway,” said the mother as we approach- 
ed. 
Polly came to the door,, blushing furi- 
ously. : 

‘«Polly’s mighty ’shamed the way she done 
last winter,” continued the old lady; and 
Polly hung her head so low that her face 
was entirely hidden. 

‘Never mind, Polly,” said Hemmingway. 
“We know it’s all right, don’t we? Where 
are the boys ?” he added, carelessly. 

‘‘Gone minnerin’,” said Polly, weakly. 

“That's just what we want. Tell them to 
bring a lot up to the store, and I'll give them 
half a dollar.” 

‘Lor’, Mr. Hemmingway,” broke in the 
old lady, ‘‘ yer mighty good, though the boys 
‘ud bring “em fer nothin’, I reckon. Bud 
aller says you saved Poll’s life last winter. 
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Bud jes thinks the sun rises an’ sets in Mr. 
Hemmingway ;” this last to me. 

While the old beldam talked, I had been 
watching Polly. Her eyes had been fixed 
on my companion’s face. Nowhere before 
or since have I ever seen such a look of ab- 
solute dog-like devotion as was in hers at that 
moment. Never have I seen a human face 
so illuminated with the light of love. 

‘Tell Bud not to let that worry him,” 
laughed Hemmingway; ‘‘and,above all. not 
to fail us on the minnows. We want them 
for to-morrow morning, sure.” 

‘*Boys ain’t got a very good net,” meekly 
suggested Polly. ‘‘If they had a better net, 
they’d do better, I reckon.” - 

‘*They can have mine,” said Hemming- 
way, as we turned to go. ‘‘I’ll set it out 
back of thestore. If they don’t have enough 
when they come in, tell them to come and 
get it.” 

We went back up the hill. Hemmingwa 
was soon busy with a customer, while I loi- 
tered about the cool store reading the gaudy 
labels on the canned-goods boxes, and breath- 
ing the pleasant odors of coffee and spices. 
Going back to the hydrant for a drink, I 
glanced out the rear window just in time to 
see Polly slipping away with the minnow- 
net under her arm. 

As I walked back to my office a little later, 
I noticed that the sky had a white hazy look, 
and the wind had crept round to the east. 

We did not fish the next day nor the next. 
During the night a slow steady rain set in, 
and continued, broken only by occasional 
thunder- showers, for more than a week. 
Buck Run rose steadily and filled its banks, 
becoming really riotous during the hard 
showers, and quieting a little when they were 
over. Then the little river that skirted the 
town overflowed and backed up into the low 
ground. The Buck Run bottoms became a 
vast shallow sea, into which the current of 
the creek was merged and lost. The rock- 
filled road became a causeway, while above 
and below it the inhabitants improvised 
boats, rafts, and other nondescript water ve- 
hicles for which no possible name could be 
devised, and thus navigated their domain, or 
waded about in its peaceful waters,and were 
happy. | 
It. was a new thing to me, and I spent con- 
siderable time watching them from the back 
windows of Hemmingway, Masters, & Mar- 
tin’s big store. My eyes frequently wander- 
ed to the little house by the culvert; but if 
Polly participated in any of these sports, I 
was not aware of it. Still it rained, and the 
backwater crept up higher and higher. It 
was within a few inches of the road, and 
within two feet of Hemmingway’s basement. 
We calculated that it was from three to six 
inches deep in many of the squalid houses, 
most of which were elevated on blocks near- 
ly to a level with the road. 

‘Why don’t those people move out?” I 
asked of Hemmingway. 

‘‘No place to go,” was the grim reply; 
“besides, they don’t mind it much, I guess.” | 

‘*But they will all die if this holds on 
much longer.” 

Hemmingway wrote on in silence. Per- 


haps he did not hear me. £3 


It was near supper-time, and I turned to 
go. AsI stepped out into the street there 
was a bright flash of lightning and a roll 
of thunder, followed by an increased down- 
pour of rain. I went back into the office to 
wait until the shower was over. The light- 
ning was very vivid, and the crashes of thun- 
der followed each other with terrible rapidity. 
The rain fell as though it were trying to 
amend for the a drought. From the light- 
ed office it seemed, between the flashes, to be 
pitch-dark outside, although: it wag not yet 
six o'clock. 

By-and-by I walked back to the rear of 


. the store, and looked out upon the water 


revealed by the almost continuoug electric 
blaze. Then I came rushing back to the 
office in front. 

‘‘For God’s sake, Hemmingway, come 
quick! The water is up over the road, and 
people are getting out of their houses. Some 
of them have no boats, and are on the roofs.” 

Everybody jumped from his chair and fol- 
lowed us. 

‘«*Come,” said Hemmingway, ‘‘ my boat is 
in the basement. I might have known this 
flood would do the business. If the dam were 
to break now, it would sweep things clean.” 

We rushed down the basement stairs, and 
laid hold of the rough box- boat. that stood in 
one corner. While we were getting it out, 
we could hear the water gurgling beneath 
the floor. Then the big side doors were 
thrown open, and we carried the rude craft 
out on to the wide shipping platform that 
was now but a few inches above the water. 

The rain was still pouring, and the light- 
ning was incessant. We launched the boat 
in the middle of the narrow street, that was 
now itself a mad river that added its yellow 
torrent to the rising sea. Hemmingway leap- 
éd into the boat, and two others started to 
follow. 

‘*No; keep out!”” he shouted. ‘‘ There is 
only one pair of oars, and you would add 
extra weight. Bring a coil of rope, some- 
body, quick!” 

One of the men ran back to the basement, 
and returned a moment later with an unbro- 
ken coil of rope taken hastily from stock. 
Hemmingway snatched out his knife, and 
cutting loose an end, tied it through a hole 
in one end of the box. 

‘Pay it out to me,” he said,‘‘and when I 
hollo, pull in.” , 
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Then he bent to his rude oars, keeping his 
boat in a line with the road, and \puiling 
straight across that wild sea. By the white 
flashes we could see his powerful form and 
the miserable family on the house-top below 
the culvert. Suddenly I noticed that Polly 
had seen him too, and was pointing him 
out to the others. He was now near to the 
culvert, and was fighting with the current to 
keep his boat in the road., We knew that 
his object was to cross the channel there, 
for the current would be weak in the shal- 
low water just over the arch. He would 
then pull until he was above the house, and 
let the tide swing him around against it, then 
we would drag them to shore. 

In other parts of the bottom we saw peo- 
ple working their way out on the queer crafts 
that now stood them in such good stead. 
Others, less fortunate, were in trees, and some, 
like the family by the. bridge, on their house- 
tops. We gave a shout as we saw Hem- 
mingway cross the channel, and a moment 
later saw him drifting down upon the hut 
that appeared now more than a third under 
water. Then the torrent that was plunging 
under the culvert caught our slack rope, an 
almost pulled it from our grasp. We saw 
the four people climbing down into the boat, 
and heard, between the thunder-bolts, Hem- 
mingway’s shout to pull in. We felt the 
boat swing round with the fierce tide, and 
our united strength could hardly prevent its 
breaking away. Then, in the white flare, we 
saw a huge drifting log, with one black limb 
standing high above the water, bear straight 
down upon them and strike. There were 
but two seats in the boat, and Hemmingway 
was standing half erect. Then there was a 
second of blackness, and in the flash that fol- 
lowed we saw that Hemmingway was gone. 
Then another second of obscurity, and in 
the succeeding flash we saw that Polly’s seat 
was vacant; then, a moment later, that she 
was clinging to the limb of a small sapling 
several yards below, and supporting Hem- 
mingway, who was evidently unconscious, 
above the water. 

It all happened so quickly that we had 
scarcely uttered a cry. We saw now that we 
could not drift the boat ‘around to them, it 
having already swung out of the current into 
the slack-water. 

‘Haul in at once;” I shouted; ‘‘then we 
will go after him.” 

Our load pulled much lighter now, and in 
a few minutes we had the two boys and the 
old woman on the bank. Hemmingway had 
dropped the oars, and they were still in the 
boat. I leaped in, and two others followed 
to assist me in getting him in. By this time 
our shouts had attracted others, and we had 
plenty of help and: lanterns. I pulled the 
boat down the dead-water until I got even 
with Polly and her charge, then began work- 
ing my way toward them. Each ‘of the oth- 
ers had grabbed a broken board, and were 
aiding me what they could. It seemed as 
though we made almost no headway into 
that wild current. I had my back toward 
them, but one of the others shouted at last 
that we were almost there. ‘ 

All at once I noticed with horror that our 
boat was nearly half full of water. Hem- 
mingway was a — man, and it would 
perhaps not support his weight; it would 
never hold them both. Then I felt the boat 
tip, and heard one of the men shout: ‘‘All 
right; I’ve got his hand; let go of him.” 

I stopped rowing from sheer exhaustion, 
and the boat swung out of the current again 
into slack-water. 

‘‘Don’t try to get him in,” I cal’ed; ‘‘it 
is certain to tip us over. Hold him above 
the water, while I try to get back to the girl.” 

Then, in a moment of lull, we heard Polly's 
voice: 

‘“‘Take Mr. Hemmingway to shore,” it 
shouted; ‘‘never mind me. I can hold on 
till you come back.” 

There was nothing else to be done. To 
get back into that tearing torrent with our 
load and water-logged craft was impossible. 
I shouted to those on shore to pull in, and 
we towed our insensible burden slowly to the 
bank. 

As we lifted him out, he showed signs of 
returning consciousness, an‘i was carried at 
once into the store. We ‘traggel the box 
up into the road, and emptied out the water 
preparatory to returning for Polly. Then, 
as we hurriedly shoved it back into the wa- 
ter, there came a sound that made our hearts 
stand still. Not as deafening as the crash- 
ing thunder, but a mighty and continuous 
roar that was’ growing louder and louder 
and louder. All who heard that roar knew 
what it meant. The ice dam had gone out ! 
A moment later a wall of water four feet 
high swept down upon us, seething, foaming, 
and carrying everything before it, deluging 
us to the knees before we could get back out 
of its reach. 

The morning dawned bright and beauti- 
ful. The waters had partially receded, and 
daylight disclosed the scattered wreckage and 
a long gap in the road, where a portion of 
the rock fill had been swept away. A lot 
of birds were shouting themselves hoarse in 
the tree-tops, while others were flocking over 
the washed ground gathering food. Here 
and there were people in boats, and little 
knots of people were gathered along the shore 
talking in low voices, and searching eagerly 
for the lost. 

It was some days before we found all the 
victims of that terrible night. There were 
six of them, and Polly’s face was the most 
peaceful among them all. 
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‘PRINCE EDDIE'S” DEATH. 
BY F. CUNLIFFE-OWEN. 

STRANGE indeed is the blight that appears 
to res. upon the first-born sons of the imperi- 
»1 and royal families of Europe. The list of 
princes holding the position either of heir- 
apparent or heir-presumptive to the thrones 
of the Old World who have been overtaken 
by premature death is one of considerable 
Jength, and includes the names of the Crown- 
Prince of Austria, of the Duke of Brabant, 
and Prince Baldwin of Flanders, of the 
Prince of Orange, the Czarowitz Nicolas 
Alexandrowitz, the Duke of Orleans, the 
Prince Imperial of France, besides those of 
many others. To these must now be added 
the name of Prince Albert Victor, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, the eldest son of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The untime- 
ly demise of the young Prince on the eve of 
his marriage constitutes the partial fulfil- 
ment of a popular superstition current in 
England, according to which Queen Victoria 
is destined to outlive both the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Clarence, and to be 
succeeded on the throne of Great Britain by 
a king bearing the name of George V. 

Possibly it was just the knowledge of this 
widespread belief, coupled with the dread 
of witnessing the realization of the public 
premonition on the subject, that caused both 
the Prince and Princess of Wales to regard 
their eldest boy with sentiments of more 
than ordinary parental affection. Delicate 
from the very moment of his premature birth 
at Frogmore, he was always a source of par- 
ticular care and of considerable anxiety to his 
parents. The Prince of Wales himself gave 
public expression to a feeling of this kind tn 
1879, in an address which he delivered on the 
eve of the departure of his two boys for 
their first cruise as naval cadets on board the 
Bacchante. His Royal Highness declared on 
that occasion that he thought so much of the 
navy, and had received so much kindness 
from that branch of the Queen’s service in 
different parts of the world, that he had at 
first intended to make sailors of both of his 
boys. But he feared that the delicate state 
of his eldest son’s health precluded that 
hope. Still, he trusted that his second son, 
George, who was sturdy, would carry out 
the traditions of the service, and make a good 
sailor. 

Fortunately the seafaring life on board the 
Bacchante proved beneficial to Prince Eddie’s 
constitution, and when, four years later, he 
took up his residence at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, after having sailed round the 
world, and visited every portion of the vast 
British Empire, it was believed that he had 
in a great measure outgrown his former deli- 
cacy of health. 

At the university Prince Edward display- 
ed the same amiable characteristics which 
had endeared him to all those with whom he 
had been brought into contact during his life 
on board the Bacchante. And it must be 
borne in mind that qualities of no ordinary 
kind are requisite to win and retain the re- 
gard of one’s associates in a position such ds 
that occupied by the Duke Prince. Young 
England is essentially democratic, and rev- 
erence for rank must be regarded as being 
the one quaiity that is conspicuously absent 
from its constitution. It was therefore neces- 
sary for the Prince, both on board ship and 
at college, as well as subsequently in regi- 
mental barracks, to steer midway between 
hauteur and that familiarity which is apt to 
degenerate into contempt. This he succeed- 
ed in doing remarkably well, and in such a 
manner as to win golden opinions from all 
with whom he was brouglit into contact, dis- 
playing in the matter much of that genial 
tact and considerate forethought which ren- 
ders his father, the Prince of Wales, so de- 
servedly popular. 

Nothing could be more touching than to 
watch him with his mother, to whom he 
bore much moral and physical resemblance. 
She held, at any rate until the date of his 
betrothal to the pretty and winsome Princess 
May of Teck, always the foremost place in 
his thought and in his conversation. He 
surrounded her with the most loving atten- 
tions, and it was in her society almost alone 
that he appeared to lose that diffiidence which 
was not one of the least attractive phases of 
his nature. He seemed to realize that she 
understood and appreciated him more fully 
than any one else, and that she at least would 
never be guilty of the error of attributing to 
lack of intellectual brilliancy a silence that 
was ascribable in the main to an unusually 
modest and retiring disposition. 

Not that this timidity of manner ever ex- 
tended to the length of in any way affecting 
his personal courage and pluck. That was 
beyond reproach, and manifested especially 
on one occasion in the saddle as a steeple- 
chase rider over an exceedingly stiff course 
at York. He rode his own horse, Scraptoft. 
There were numerous bad falls. But the 
Duke was wore fortunate than his com- 
panions, and went over hedges, ditches, and 
walls in fine style, and without a single spill. 
He presented an amusing contrast to the 
other riders. For while they, every one of 
them, manifested intense animation and ex- 
citement, he retained an absolutely impassive 
demeanor from the start to the finish. His 
color never varied, and so imperturbable 
was his gravity that one might have been led 
from the aspect of his features to believe that 
instead of riding a spirited and difficult horse 
in a steeple-chase, he was seated at dinner 
with the Archbishop of York. 
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Much liked and respected by all who en- 
joyed his personal acquaintance, he recently 
developed into a popular favorite on_the 
news of his official betrothal to Princess May 
of Teck being officially announced. Public 
interest and good-will towards the young 
couple were attracted by the knowledge that 
the projected union was a bona fide love 
match, and that it was Prince Eddie’s con- 
stancy to his pretty cousin which had led to 
the failure of all the other matrimonial alli- 
ances which had been planned and negotia- 
ted for him. The namesof Princess Helene 
of Orleans, of the late Princess Alexandra of 
Greece, of Princess Alix of Hesse, and of 
Princess Victoria of Prussia had all been 
put forward in turn as fitted to become the 
wife of the Duke. But he turned a deaf ear 
to all proposals, both of a dynastic and polit- 
ical nature; and remained true to Princess 
May, until Queen Victoria was finally moved 
to withdraw her previous = and to 
give her consent to ber grandson’s betrothal 
to Princess May. It is with the latter that 
the deepest sympathy will be felt at the pres: 
ent moment. For she sees her lover stricken 
down on the very threshold of her long-de- 
laved marriage, and is denied even the con- 
solation of being permitted to wear for him 
the weeds of a widow. 

It is the late Duke’s younger brother 
George who now steps into the vacant place 
as heir- presumptive to the British crown. 
There was only a difference of two years be- 
tween their ages, and until the Duke of Clar- 
ence went to the university the two brothers, 
though presenting the greatest imaginable 
contrast to each other both morally and 
physically, were inseparable. Full of vivaci- 
ty, spirit, and go, he has always been regard- 
ed from childhood up as the enfant terri- 
ble of the royal family, and innumerable 
are the stories related of his wicked practical 
jokes and everlasting scrapes. The mere 
mention of his name in England is sufficient 
to cause the features of John Bull to relax 
and to develop into a broad grin. He is as 
noted for his facility of getting into mischief 
us his elder brother was for keeping out of 
it ; and it is possibly this which has endowed 
him with a popularity among the masses that 
was withheld from the Duke of Clarence un- 
til the last few weeks previous to his death. 

Moreover, England being essentially a mar- 
itime power, sailors hold a strong place in 
the regard and affections of their country- 
men, who are ready to extend to seafaring 
men an indulgence withheld from every other 
profession. This, too, is no doubt account. 
able for much of the public favor accorded 
to Prince George. The latter will now, how- 
ever, be forced to give up all further active 
service in the navy and to settle down on 
dry land. His life has now become doubly 
precious to his family as well as to the na- 
tion. Aside from the question of love and 
affection, there are grave considerations of 
a dynastic and a political nature which ren- 
der it imperative that he should be prevented 
from incurring any risk, .at any rate until he 
has married and provided one or more heirs 
tothecrown. For were he to die unmarried, 
it would be his sister, the Duchess of Fife, 
who would assume his place in the line of 
succession to the crown, and the British 
people would be brought within a measu- 
rable distance of seeing a commoner, in the 
person of the Duchess of Fife’s little daugh- 
ter, Miss Alexandra Duff, styled Lady Alex- 
andra merely by courtesy, seated on the throne 
of England. Were this ever to occur, the 
very foundations of the monarchy would be 
shaken, for the prestige attached to royal 
blood and royal birth, which forms the chief 
basis of the monarchical system in England, 
would become a thing of the past. 


A MORNING AT A DISPENSARY. 
BY JNO. GILMER SPEED. 


EvEN when the health of the. people of 
New York is in a normal condition, the dis- 
pensaries connected. with the medical col- 
leges and great hospitals are busy and inter- 
esting places. But when an epidemic like la 
grippe, which is now prevailing, is at its 
height, those who have charge of such insti- 
tutions are really overworked. Mr. Rein- 
hart, in his picture, gives us a sketch of the 
waiting-room of one of the smaller of these 
places on the east ‘side of town. But in its 
arrangement it is very like many of the 
others. The most interesting part of a dis- 
pensary, however, is not where the apothe- 
cary dispenses drugs, but where the medical 
men and surgeons do their work. When a 
man or woman goes to a dispensary, he or 
she tells the clerk in charge of the register 
what is ailing. The patient is then given a 
ticket for the medical man in charge of the 
special branch where the particular kind of 
disease is treated. In every dispensary emi- 
nent specialists, who are also teachers, are 
employed to treat those who go there. It is 
therefore likely that at these free dispensa- 
ries better medical treatment and advice are 
given than are often received by people who 
employ physicians, but who cannot afford to 
get the very best. 

It is not an uncommon remark, and one 
made more frequently, perhaps, by apoth- 
ecaries than others, that patients at dispen- 
saries are treated very rudely and roughly. 


‘Nothing could be further from the truth, as 


the surgeons and assistants are as gentle and 
considerate as possible. Apart from the 


fact that medical men, as a rule, acquire very 


gentle and kindly manners, it would be the 
poorest conceivable policy for them to so act 
as to deter the sick and afflicted from going 
to the dispensaries. Without patients to treat, 
it would be quite impossible to teach med- 
icine. Again, it has been urged that these 
dispensaries deprive the younger medical 
men from much practice which would other- 
wise go to them. This is true to an extent; 
but the good that is done in an educational 
way quite balances this objection. It is also 
feared by some, who take a practical view of 
all charities, that free treatment of sick peo- 
ple has a pauperizing tendency. If those in 
charge of the dispensaries were indiscrimi- 
nate in their action, this would no doubt be 
true. But they use a good deal of discretion. 
If a well-dressed man or well-appearing wo- 
man-comes for treatment, unless the case be 
one of such peculiar scientific interest that 
it hag great value as a study, the paticnt is 
asked whether he or she cannot afford to pay 
for treatment. If the answer be that a small 
payment is possible, the patient is given the 
address of one of the younger men connected 
with the dispensary, and told to go to him. 
And in the matter of medicines, these are not 
given away if the patient has any money to 
pay with. The charge for each prescription 
is ten cents,.and sixty out of every hundred 
patients pay thischarge. It is interesting to 
note just here that this charge of ten cents 
for each prescription, and the collection of 
only 60 per cent. of such charges, pay for 
all the medicines used and the salary of the 
apothecary. Ordinarily at a drug store 25 
cents, would be a very small charge for the 
simplest prescription compounded. With 
such a very large margin of profit, it is a 
wonder that more apothecaries do not be- 
come millionaires. 

It is usual at these dispensaries to have a 
theatre where the head man treats the pa- 
tients in the presence of the students. Each 
patient is examined by one of the assistants 
before being brought to the chief. If there 
is nothing of importance or of interest, the 
assistant attends to the case himself, and that 
is the end of it. But when there is anything 
serious or interesting, the history of the case 
is as carefully collected as possible by the as- 
sistant and communicated to the chief, to- 
gether with a diagnosis of the disease. At the 
New York dispensaries it would be valuable 
for the assistants to speak every language 
extant, and be masters of some of those that 
are dead. The people who come for treat- 
ment are of almost every race under the sun. 
The inability to understand what patients 
say is often a very serious embarrassment. 
It is of more importance, indeed, to under- 
stand patients who are ill in an ordinary 
way than in purely surgical cases. A wound 
from an accident speaks for itself. I spent a 
morning last week at the surgical clinic of 
Dr. John A. Wyeth, at the New York Poly- 
clinic and Hospital, a clinical school for grad- 
uates in medicine and surgery in East Thirty- 
fourth Street. This is a school for doctors 
who come to New York every now and then 


‘to burnish themselves up, and learn from the 


great specialists the newest methods of treat- 
ment and operation. As we passed through 
the waiting-rooms in which the patients 
were seated, the doctor went rapidly from 
one to another, with a kindly smile and sym- 
pathetic word for each. This one was sent 
to one doctor for examination and treatment, 
another to some one else, while sti}] another 
was told to wait and appear before the class. 
And so all were -seen and disposed of in one 
way or another. Then we passed into the 
theatre or lecture-room. It was an odd-look- 
ing class that occupied the chairs, which rose 
above one another in tiers, so that all could 
have a good view of the professor, who with 
his assistants occupied the centre of the floor. 
These were not ordinary young medical stu- 
dents just learning the first principles of the 
healing art, but they were experienced men, 
many of them graybeards, and probably 
grandfathers. This one had come probably 
from a mining town in Alabama; another 
from the banks of the Wabash; and another, 
perhaps, from far-away Santa Fe. Under 
the circumstances it was not necessary for 
the operating surgeon to explain what he did 
with the same minuteness which is needed 
when instructing undergraduates. And what 
was astonishing to & layman was to see how 
these men seemed to entirely lose sight of the 
individuality of the’ patient. They seemed 
only interested in the disease, and not in the 
person. It was the cancer that the surgeon cut 
out that was of importance to these spectators 
and not the poor woman at all. If it were 
otherwise than it is, the practice of medicine 
would be less beneficent, and more sugges- 
tive of indelicacy. There was one poor wo- 
man who arrived just after Dr. Wyeth had 
finished, and had taken off bis white linen 
operating coat. She had sprained her wrist, 
and had had it put in splints a week before, 
She wanted the doctor to look at it. He cut 
off the bandages and removed the splints. 
The hand and wrist seemed all right. The 
woman moved her hand. There was no pain. 
She beamed with joy. ‘And, faith,” she 
said, bi I can work for the seven childers 
now.” 

‘*That’s all right,” said Dr. Wyeth; “but 
don’t work too hard; and if you have to 
spank the children, you had better use the 
other hand.” 

Again the face of the poor woman beam- 
ed, and raising her hands, she asked for bless- 
ings on the good doctor and all that were 
his; and I suspect that if he had not beat a 
hasty retreat, his grateful patient would have 
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folded him in her arms and r 
with a kiss. pened bin 

The treatment of patients with the grit 
keeps the assistants at the various dispensa. 
ries busy all day long. The weather hia 
been all in favor of the epidemic, which. 
any reader of the newspapers has seen, jin. 
been very violent this winter, and no respect. 
ér of persons. Dr. Cyrus Edson, chief jn- 
spector of the New York Board of Health 
has had exceptionally good opportunities 1, 
study this disease, and in the profession je 
has become an authority upon it. He does 
not think that it is at all likely that it wil] 
pass away with this winter. The conditions 
are not favorable to such an immediate dis 
appearance of the epidemic. The short food 
supply in Russia and elsewhere in Europe 
and the bad weather in this country, are 
mentioned as among the causes which wil] 
probably contribute to the continuance of 
the disease for at least another winter, 

Dr. Keeley, of Dwight, Illinois, the physi- 
cian who claims that his method of using 
bichloride of gold is a specific against drunk. 
enness and the opium habit, has just an- 
nounced that assafoetida is as absolute a spe 
cific for grip as quinine is for ague. ‘No 
person need die of grip,” Dr. Keeley is re. 
ported to have said. ‘‘ Not only that, but 
no one need ever be sick enough from grip 
to go to bed or quit his usual occupation. 
Assafcetida in doses of sixteen grains, ad- 
ministered four times a day, will completely 
break up the worst case of grip at any stage 
of its development. Not only will the assa- 
feetida cure the grip in its primary form, but 
it will break up many of the complications 
arising from it.” 

This statement was shown to Dr. Edson. 
He said that the idea was unique, and very 
interesting. He thought that if he could 
find any one who would let him experiment, 
he should like to give assafcetida atrial. ‘‘It 
does not follow. that because Dr. Keeley has 
made a great discovery in the cure of drunk- 
enness—and that he has done so we can no 
longer doubt, for we have seen too many 
cases of apparent cures—we should have 


blind faith in his specific for the grip.” 


IN-DOOR RECREATION AT. 
TUXEDO CLUB. 


Mr. REmHART must have found some- 
thing particularly fetching in the combina- 
tion of tea and athletic feminity to have ig- 
nored the many more blood-stirring sports at 
Tuxedo for the milder delights of battledoor 
and shuttlecock. The players here evidently 
have no intention of reaping even the more 
vigorous benefits of this game, or milady in 
the rocker, who appears so restful under thie 
flying shuttleecock, would be fearful lest the 
dodging figures jeopard the safety of her tea- 
cups. With sufficient space, battledoor and 
shuttlecock may become lively enough to 
paint the cheeks of this statuesque young 
woman with nature’s own bloom. It is, in 
fact, the primary form of Badminton, the 
game which has been taken up more or less 
extensively in the last few years. Outside of 
country clubs, however, where the women 
may be in search of a. mild appetizer, and 
some few men find no more important de- 
mands on their time, it is confined almost 
entirely to the living-rooms of our homes, for 
the delectation of very young children and 
demolition of bric-a-brac. adminton, on 
the other hand, bas acquired quite some dig- 
nity as a winter pastime, and the two clubs 
in New York city have their quarters, with 
a number of courts laid out, and hold regu- 
lar tournaments once or twice a week. A 
more attractive sight than a large hall cover- 
ed with Badminton courts and filled with 
prettily gowned players, enhanced by com- 
parison with the sombre shade of the sterner 
sex, is not to be found. 

It should not for a moment be fancied 
that sport at the Tuxedo Club is confined to 
the excitement of tea-drinking and battle- 
door and shuttlecock. Quite the contrary; 
the knickerbockered and Tam-o’-Shantered 
young men and women are favored beyond 
the members of any other club in this coun- 
try. They may in winter go ice-yachting, 
skating, sleighing, curling, and toboggan- 
ing; to say nothing of the conventional bowl- 
ing, billiards, flirting, and gossiping. Dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, in addition to 
the last two omnipresent diversions (the two 
nearest the feminine heart), there are fishing, 
sailing, shooting, tennis,and some of the very 
loveliest country in America about which to 
ride and drive. 

The country club has become in the last 
few years a very important factor in the lux- 
urious living of Americans. It }.2= sought 
out the most delightful spots in vo :¢ land, 
and, for setting, become surrounded by men 
and women of wealth and culture — two 
qualities not always found contiguous. 

The original conception of a club pure 
and simple, where residents thought to have 
one common rendezvous for social entertain- 
ment, has broadened out into an institution 
furnishing every form of pleasurable recrea- 
tion that money and the continual watchful- 
ness of a board of governors can provide. 
Aside from Tuxedo, we already have Lenox 
and the Country Club of Westchester, while 
the various hunt clubs round about New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia are gradual- 

ly enlarging their original plans to meet the 
growing demand. The Westchester club has 
been probably more active than any of the 
others, and in consequence has quite a lead 
in provision for out-door recreation. 
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Tue ENGLISH FESTIVAL SCHEME, which 
has been given publicity during the past 
week by the letter (herewith printed) to Mr. 
Forbes, President of the Harvard Boat Club, 
is altogether too vague, too intan ible, to 
form an intelligent understanding of what it 
is proposed to do, and how it is proposed to 
do it: ; 

i Sr. Stepurns Ciun, 
Westminster, Lonpon, Dec. 17, 1891. 


. C. Forbes, ee 

fo ches, Et leading athletes (in England) are 
heartily supporting the idea and co-operating with 
me. The present president of the Oxford University 
Boat Club is particularly pressing that the Americans 
shall come in. I notice also that the leading Austra- 
lian and South African papers heartily support this too. 

It may be said that the athictic competitions pro- 
posed are already conducted singly. So they are, but 
only one of them is recorded at the time, and then it 
is half forgotten under the shadow of the next event. 
Supposing that a great petition could be held every 
three or four years, and that the winner in any depart- 
ment could be the champion of the eg or ay king 
race, and that all the contests could be held in a com- 
paratively short space of time, would it not give them 
much greater prominence and inspire the people with 
a stronger desire to gaiu a prize for their country or 
their colony? 

The games would have a sort of international color- 
ing, and the honor and glory of victory would count 
for more than they sometimes do in merely local 
sports. Such an institution would enable men to, 
meet, and it would create a multitude of private inter- 
ests and friendships, which would not be lost sight of 
or ignored, whatever the conree of politics might be. 
It would keep the feeling of kinship among those who 
speak the same language and have inherited the same 
customs. It would strengthen that healthy liking-of 
out-door sports, which the British have alone muain- 
tained in Enrope since the Greeks degenerated. It 
would symbolize also to some extent that great ideal 
of the training of a nation, the harmonious discipline 
of the body and of the mind. 

I am, yours faithfully, 
[Signed] J. Astixy Coopgr. 


SHORN OF RHETORICAL EMBELLISHMENTS, 
it appears that the original intention of the 
Englishmen was to hold a carnival every 
three or four years, at which the loyal sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria might be gathered 
from their homes in Australia, South Africa, 
and India, to meet in athletic competitionin 
London, the idea being to determine the 
champion of the English-speaking race in 
each event. As a second thought, America 
was suggested by some charitable Londoner 
as speaking tolerably fair English, and hav- 
ing some tolerably fair athletes. We do not 
learn from Mr. Cooper’s letter whether or 
not entries are to be confined to amateurs. 
We assume such to be the case, however, as 
a matter of course, though comments which 
reach us in one of the newspapers to the ef- 
fect,‘‘ it is supposed that the prizes should 
be not money,” are rather disquieting. If 
there is any hesitation whatever on the ques- 
tion of giving money, the stamp of profes- 
sionalism is at once acknowledged. Neither 
does Mr. Cooper inform us under whose au- 
spices these “‘ festivals” are to be held. The 
assurance that “the Prince of Wales has been 
interested in the proposed scheme” may be 
very fetching to Englishmen, but it is not 
sufficiently so to tempt us into any sporting 
picnics from which our dignity and athletic 
purity may suffer. 


JUDGING BY WHAT HAS BEEN SUBMITTED, 
the affair assumes too much the air of a 
‘*scheme,” an impression not dissolved by 
the statement that ‘‘shortly the whole mat- 
ter will be laid before a powerful committee 
in London representing the whole empire.” 
It may be, of course, we do Mr. Cooper and 
his plan injustice; but if so, it is because of 
the paucity of tangible facts in the corre- 
spondence we have seen. If Mr. Cooper’s 
idea is an athletic contest confined to tlie 
amateurs of the English-speaking world, to 
be held under auspices that will give us full 
confidence in their ability to search entries 
thoroughly for professionals, we shall be 
happy to discuss the subject with him. But 
if it is to be a ‘‘ festival,” under the manage- 
ment of a ‘‘ London committee,” with no 
one to settle on the amateur status, or look 
after the practical and endless details neces- 
sary to such a huge undertaking, save the 
Hon. this and the Ze that, with the Lord 
Mayor, or some other bedecorated worthy, as 
chief executive (who has not the smallest 
conception of the duties of the position, or 
the slightest intention to perform them if he 
had)—if this is the idea, then we beg to con- 
vey our profound consideration to the Prince 
of Wales and Mr. Cooper, and decline the 
honor with thanks. ; 

We have been to Canada and had some 
slight athletic experience with the Hon. Mr. 
So-and-So. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC CONTEST be- 
tween the amateurs of England and America 
ls something much to be desired; but that is 
no reason why we should be attached to the 
tail of Mr. Cooper’s ‘‘ festival” kite. ‘The 
idea broadened and completed is a very good 
one, but not in its present setting. Great 
Britain has scores upon scores of athletes 
with whom we do not care to compete; we 
have a proportionate number of equally un- 
desirable ones on our own shures. ew ith very 
few exceptions, our best performers are col- 
lege men, many of them undergraduates, 
— of them a of —_ —s and 
stl pertistoes ng in games. Unless I am 
greatly mistaken. the same is true in England. 

If the idea is to determine the champion of 
the English race, why drag in a lot of com- 
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petitors from the four corners of the globe 
who would be outclassed ? 

We desire no connection whatever with the 
plan unless we are assured that none but the 
hest element in amateur sport is tobe admitted. 
If thisis likewise congenial to M r.Cooper,why 
should not the entire matter be handed over 
to a committee from Oxford and Cambridge 
to confer with a like committee in this coun- 
try, with the understanding that outside of 
college men entries must be by invitation 
only. This would enable the well-known 
amateurs of both countries (who are not col- 
lege men) to compete, and assure the world 
of a meeting of gentlemen. 


AND THERE IS YET ANOTHER SIDE of this 
matter for the consideration of our English 
cousins. We do not propose to play the bass 
drum and cymbals in the British orchestra. 
We certainly shall not, in sport any more 
than in politics, permit‘ourselves to become 
a side show to any international tea party. 
We are always glad to share honors with 
whomsoever we meet in competition, espe- 
cially pleased if that contestant comes from 
the mother country; but we do not follow 
anyone. We should like to enter into some 
arrangement following out Mr. Cooper's idea 
of international competition, but why should 
we go to London always? As American en- 
tries would probably be quite as numerous 
as the English, and honors at least easy, 
‘why should not every other ‘‘ festival” be 
heldinthiscountry? It seems that the wisest 
plan would be an international committee 
appointed from Oxford and Cambridge, to 
meet asimilar committee made up from Yale, 
Harvard, and Princeton. As the college men 
on both- sides know the non-collegiate ath- 
letes whose entry would be desired, it would 
hardly be necessary to have delegates from 
the governing athletic bodies of the two coun- 
tries. We have been wanting to row Eng- 
land for several years, but the month pro- 
posed by Mr. Cooper for this ‘‘ festival,” viz., 
June, would hardly do, unless both Yale and 
Harvard sent over crews, and settled their 
race, as well as that with Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, on the Thames. July is better. 


WE SHOULD BE DEPENDENT entirely on 
Philadelphia for a cricket eleven, as none of 
our colleges have gone in sufficiently for the 
sport to develop a team at all formidable. 
That is a decidedly ambiguous compliment, 
by-the-bye, purporting to come from some of 
the English correspondence on this interna- 
tional athletic scheme, which declares Amer- 
ica to have been invited to this ‘‘ festival” 
owing, among other things, ‘‘to our games 
against Lord Hawkes’s team of cricketers.” 
Inasmuch as Lord Hawkes’s cricketers was a 
second-rate team, and outside of Philadelphia 
had simply a walk-over, we can hardly be ex- 
pected to take much flattering unction to our 
souls, It is too bad some arrangement could 
not be perfected that would permit of a foot- 
ball match. Weshould like to see that above 
everything. Having taken the game original- 
ly from the British college man, we fancy 
we could now show him football that would 
make him believe he had been standing still 
for the last dozen years or so. 

If some definite plan is finally arranged 
between the sportsmen of England and the 
United States, why not include polo? 


WHILE ON THE SUBJECT of an international 
contest, it should be remembered that next 

ear is the one of our World’s Fair. There 
1as been appointed a committee by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union to arrange for a meeting 
on the grounds at Chicago, and to enlarge 
the championship of the United States into 
one that may decide the championship of the 
world. It hus also been considered in college 
circles that the time would be opportune.for 
an eight-oared shell race with the winner of 
the Oxford-Cambridge race. If this matter 
of an international athletic festival to be held 
every three or four years is to be taken up 
seriously, what more auspicious year to inau- 
gurate it than that of our World’s Fair, when 
the eyes of the universe are upon us. Itisa 
time for prompt action if anything is to be 
accomplished, for a carnival of such pro- 
portions as the one proposed would entail 
tremendous work for its successful carrying 
out. As Mr. Forbes has been addressed in 
this matter, he should take it upon himself, 
if the ideas herein set forth meet his views, 
to communicate with Yale and Princeton, 
and when a plan has been definitely agreed 
upon, to propose it abroad. Such action will 
save time. Meanwhile we shall write Mr. 
Cooper for more detail. : 


THE IN-DOOR ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS of 
the Amateur Athletic Union, to be decided 
in Madison Square Garden next Saturday 
night, will bring out at least three close con- 
tests. These will be between Vredenburgh, 
Downs, and Christie in the 300-yard event, 
Nicoll and Shearman in the two-mile walk, 
and George, Hjertberg and Carter in the two- 
mile run. 

Hjertberg has been showing a great turn 
of speed lately, and is especially good on 
boards. It rather looks as though, on his 
superior form, he should win it, but George 
is always a dangerous man, and two miles is 
his favorite distance. If he toes the mark in 
equal shape with Hjertberg, he ought to win, 
for he has greater speed. It would be ex- 
pecting too much for Carter to win against 
these two, and yet his work in the 10-mile 
championships goes to show he may get back 
his old speed, though it seems hardly likely 


until he has gone through a season At all 
events, Carter is by no means the back num- 
ber some have considered him, as he will 
very likely prove before the year is out. 


In THE 300-YARD EVENT, if Vredenburgh 
shows anything like the speed he did last 
fall, he will win. Downs has been training 
for severa] weeks, and is sure to turn up in 
shape good enough to make Vredenburgh 
run, as he did at Detroit last October, to win. 
If Dohm competes, he will take whatever 
middle-distance event he enters, and Turner 
and Downs will struggle for the rest. Turner 
will bear watching; he is going to do some 
great work this year. - In the 300, Christie, 
M. A. C., is likely to be formidable, though 
he has not shown for so long there is no 
telling what his form may be. Two years 
ago he gave promise of making a fast man 
at any distance from 220 up to 440, but he 
went West, and has been practically out of 
athletics for a considerable length of time. 
He has returned recently, considerably filled 
out and stronger, and when he gets once 
again into shape, he should make some fast 
races. In the shorter walk, the contest will 

robably be close between Shearman and 

Vicoll; but the former ought to win it. Itis 
ovly a question of time, when he has grown 
a little stronger. that he will be able to cap- 
ture the two mile also, for he has certainly 
shown himself to have greater promise than 
any man on the track thus far. I have not 
taken Meeks, the reinstated professional, into 
consideration; nor shall I until we have seen 


‘what he can do. 


HARVARD, YALE, AND PRINCETON will each 
send teams probably; but it is so early in 
the season, that their form is a matter of 
speculation. However, it should always be 
borne in mind that Harvard will always, at 
any time of the year, show up in the best 
form; for no college has a trainer equal to 
James Lathrop. If Harvard sends her full 
strength, Wright or White may upset calcu- 
lations in the middle distances, and Carr in 
the two-mile, though it is unlikely. It will 
be interesting to see what Fearing can do in 
the standing high jump against Wickerson, 
Hallock, Wiegand, and Edwards. Green, 
who holds the present record at pole vaulting 
for distance, is pretty sure to win that event, 
and may increase his record. 

From Yale, Swayne is a good man in the 
sprints, and Wright in the half. 

Princeton should do very well with Vre- 
denburgh, Turner, Swain, Woodbridge (if he 
is back),and Ramsdell. Swain ought to make 
a very close fight for the sprints with T. 8. 
Lee. Vosburgh, of Columbia, will probably 
not be seen in the half; but Church, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, may come over 
for the high jump, at which he is very clever, 
and could do infinitely better if some one 
would take him in hand. Trainer Turner 
will probably bring the University of Penn- 
sylvania colors out more prominently this 
year than they have ever been. There is 
good material in plenty at the University, 
but it has never been developed. The hurdle 
events of the meeting will very likely go to 
the New Jersey Athletic Club, with Daee 
and Puffer. Morrell is just now on the dis- 
qualified list, owing to competing in the 
Seventh Regiment games, and Copland has 
retired, so he says; but he will turn up. 
Lewis, A. C. 8. N., is not likely to come over. 


Tue Untversity ATHLETIC CLUB materi- 
alized last Thursday, when about one hun- 
dred college men met at Delmonico’s and 
formally organized. The initiation fee and 
annual dues were placed at $50 each for 
resident members, though there is some 
talk of fixing the latter at a lower figure. 
Non-resident members, those living twenty- 
five miles away, pay an initiation of $25. 
Several hundred applications for member- 
ship have already been sent in, and it is safe 
to say the limit of one thousand will be 
reached before the club celebrates its first 
anniversary. In the mean time a suitable 
location for a temporary home is: being 
sought, and so soon as the club is settled and 
running smoothly, plans for a permanent 
house will be prepared. Whatever the club 
does will be in the very best form, and while 
there will be no attempt at ostentation in a 
home, none in the city will excel it in ap- 
pointment and chaste elegance. 


So MANY MISLEADING STATEMENTS have 
been. printed in the newspapers about the 
Berkeley Athletic Club and its relation to the 
University Athletic Club that a few facts in 
the case will not be amiss. There have been 
many accusations made by the disgruntled 
B. A. C. members that are not worthy of 
consideration, and will not be given space 
he.e. Briefly, the case is stated as follows: 
A couple of years ago Messrs. Brooks, Math- 


ewson, and many other college men joined 


the Berkeley with the idea of building up 
an athletic club, the membership of which 
might be entirely restricted to gentlemen. 
Every one put his shoulder to the wheel, and 
no club in the country had a more able board 
of governors, It was not long, however, 
before Messrs. Brooks e¢ al. realized that the 
handicap was too great; that the very foun- 
dation of the B. A. C. was laid on lines 
antagonistic to the prosperity of a club; 
that, in fact, it was a club in name only. 
They therefore began the discussion amon 

themselves of such a club as they had hoped 
to make the Berkeley, and this led eventual- 
ly to their withdrawal, and the formation of 
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the University Athletic Club—the many ab- 


surd things that have been printed to the - 


contrary notwithstanding. 


THE SUBSEQUENT ACTION of those left in 
the B. A. C. in attempting to start up an op- 
position club, under the name University 


_Athletic Association, has been a display of 


very bad judgment, and equally puerile and 
silly effort to ‘‘geteven.” In the first place, 
to have disbanded the B. A. C. was an ac 
knowledgment of weakness. There seems to 
be no reason why the B. A. C. should not 
have done as well in the future as it had in 
the past under its old colors and monarchi- 
cal régime. In the second place, to attempt 
an opposition tothe University Athletic Club 
was very short-sighted policy. Surely the 
new president and board of the B. A. C. 
could hardly expect to do other than follow 
in the wake of such men as have, the new 
University Athletic Club in charge. More- 
over, it’s two to one the B. A. C. cannot legal- 
ly use its new name. It’s better to be a big 
toad in a.small puddle than a small toad in a 
big puddle. Verbd. sap. 


THE AGITATION AT PRINCETON for a crew 
will probably not result in their sending out 
an eight-oared shell; but it is very likely to be 
the means of stirring up a boating sentiment 
which may result in a permanent club and 
some barges. It would be extremely foolish 
in Princeton to attempt to put out an eight, 
There are no facilities at Princeton, and it 
would be impossible, of course to, put out a 
first-class crew by training on the canal, and 
impracticable to have a boathouse at Phila- 
delphia. Whatever crewshe might put out 
under such circumstances would necessarily 
find its level of competition with the smailer 
colleges; and as all Princeton’s other teams 
are in the first class, it would be rather hu- 
miliating to play second fiddle on the water. 
There is, however, a great deal of good to be 
derived from this boating interest, if only 
worked in the proper manner. There is no 
reason why Princeton should not have a 
boating club, with several barges and row- 
men every day, giving them just enough 
work to make it interesting, and to keep 
them nicely in form. It would not be the 
idea to have a training table, or even to pro- 
hibit the lesser indulgences, such as smoking, 
for instance, but to create an interest in tlie 
department that would strengthen and build 
up the men through the spring and summer 
months for the football campaign in the au- 
tumn. 


Tue New York AssociaTIon for the Pro- 
tection of Game held its annual meeting last 
week, and elected Robert B. Roosevelt Presi- 
dent; Colonel Alfred Wagstaff, Vice - Presi- 
dent; Wakeman Holberton, Secretary; and 
Thomas N. Cuthbert, Counsel and Treasurer. 
The official reports proved the Association 
to be in a first-class condition. The most 
gratifying information of the meeting, how- 
ever, came from the Counsel, and showed 
that the game laws are being much better 
observed than in any time since they went 
into effect, while the suits on hand are pro- 
gressing favorably. There is too little atten- 
tion paid the great work of this Association ; 
instead of aiding its efforts to drag the offend- 
ers to justice, proprietors of large restaurants 
appear to have little difficulty in blocking the 
machinery that should otherwise move on 
steadily to their conviction. All sportsmen 
should join this Association, and assist in 
arraigning every man who breaks the game 
laws. It’s little enough to do for the pres- 
ervation of our game. Evidences of selling 
game out of season will be thankfully re- 
ceived by any of the officers of the Associa- 
tion and by the editor of this department. 
No vigilance will be relaxed in the coming 
year to sustain the laws, and. suit will be 
brought against every “iscovered offender. 


THE HUNTING SEASON has closed round- 
about New York, but for those fortunate 
enough to have an invitation to Aiken, South 
Carolina, the sport goes merrily on. Mr. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Master of the Meadow 
Brook Hounds, has a fine old Southern 
property at Aiken, where he has private 
kennels. He recently departed for the South- 
ern clime with his hunters and private pack 
of hounds (entirely apart from the Meadow 
Brook pack), and was to have had his first 
run on the 11th. He intends making a 
good season of it, and may possibly do some 
experimenting in scents. All these little 
things go to show that the much-ridiculed 
(by the ignorant) riding to hounds is spread- 
ing in interest and binding its devotees more 
closely every year. 


THE COMING BENCH SHOW is to have ad- 
ditional support from the American Spaniel 
Club, which at a recent meeting decided to 
offer several extra prizes, viz.: a $100 cup for 
the best field spaniel; a $100 cup for the best 
cocker spaniel; a $50 trophy for the best 
cocker spaniel stud dog with two of his get, 
and an especial cup for the best American- 
bred sporting spaniel of any breed. _ There 
will also be cash prizes from $5 to $15 for 
clumber spaniels of different ages; $15 for 
the best exhibit of four field spanie]s from 
one exhibitor, the same for cockers, and sev- 
eral other awards in this class. Spaniels 
have attracted a great deal of attention in 
the past couple of years, and this club is com- 
posed of enthusiastic admirers of the breed 
who have done much for its prominence. 

Caspak W. WHITNEY. 
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CATARINO E. GARZA.—From a neornt Puotoeraru. 


$300,000 REWARD. 


Ir is a most curious condition of affairs on 
the Rio Grande frontier. G@atarino E. Garza, 
with a force of Mexicans variously estimated 
at from forty to two thousand men, is mov- 
ing from place to place in southern Texas to 
keep out of the way of United States troops, 
while a considerable body of the Mexican 
army is watching on the other side of the 
river and seeking to prevent any invasion by 
the bandits or revolutionists who are in Tex- 
as. Garza, who is said by Mexican officials 
to be merely a bandit on the outlook for 
plunder, dignifies his action by calling it a 
revolution. If he be merely a bandit, the 
Mexican government has taken rather exag- 
gerated action in placing the price on Garza’s 
head at such a high figure—three hundred 
thousand dollars. On the other hand, if he 
be in revolution against President Diaz and 
the established government, his action in 
starting his revolution in Texas and being 
hunted about by United States troops is, to 
say the least, singular. The fact of the mat- 
ter probably is that he is a bandit who would 
like to stiruparevolution. Spanish Ameri- 
cans have a very natural taste for revolutions 
and conspiracies, and however hopeless a 
cause may seem, it is generally not difficult, 
to enlist men in it. 

Some of the correspondents who have writ- 
ten-from the seat of war say that the Church 
is back of the Garza movement, and those 
who are active in it are influenced by their 
zeal for the Church and their resentment at 
President Diaz’s oppression of the priests. 
Those observers who take this view say that 
the sympathizers with Garza are very nu- 
merous all over Mexico,and that many of 
those in the army would not only not fight 
against him, but would desert and join him 
if he once raised the standard of revolt on 
Mexican soil. 

Garza is about forty years old, is tall, ro- 
bust, and of fair complexion. He has light 
brown hair, and wears a heavy mustache. 
His eyes are brown, and over his right eye 
he has a scar on his forehead. He speaks 
English, and is pock-marked. It is well to 
know these things, for the reward of three 
hundred thousand dollars will probably never 
be gained without such information. We 
usually think that all Mexicans are small and 
dark, but this particular one is light and over 
six feet high. He has quite a record, and 
has ‘‘ killed his man” several times. He was 
born in Matamoras, Mexico. He worked in 
a printing-office in Matamoras, but went to 
Brownsville, Texas, while still a boy. ~ He 
attended the public schools there, and later 
went to the University of Mexico. After 
being graduated he entered the Mexican 
army, but was dismissed for gross’ miscon- 
duct, and to escape further punishment fled 
the country, crossing the Rio Grande to Palo 
Pinto. In Rio Grande City he shot and 
killed a political opponent. Two customs 
officials were also killed there, and Garza, to- 
gether with a noted contrabandista, were 
thonght to have committed the murders. At 
Laredo he became involved in a quarrel with 
certain followers: of General Martinez, who 
was soon afterwards assassinated. By this 
ume his reputation as a desperate man and 
one to be feared had become clearly estab- 
lished, and he was ripe for the réle of a revo- 
lutionist. In the mean time, however, he had 
edited several small papers in Texas, through 
Which he vented his hatred for President 

Diaz and the organized government of Mex- 
1co, He had also been a sewing-machine 
agent, and was for a time connected with the 
Mexican consulate in St. Louis, Missouri. 
It was a year ago that his revolution be- 
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gan. Last summer he 
collected a little band of 
political refugees, con- 
trabandista, and other 
types of lawless men to 
be found near the bor- 
der, and crossed the Rio 
Grande to begin a career 
of robbery and pillage. 
At Mier he was met by 
a force of less than 
a thousand Mexican 
troops,and defeated. He 
escaped capture,and fled 
to Texas, where he was 
kept in hiding by his 
friends. 

It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that his presence in 
Texas has been known 
to the United States offi- 
cials, for he is ‘‘ wanted” 
almost as much by the 
Federal authorities of 
this country as by those 
of Mexico. 

The actual fighting 
done in Texas does not 
amount to much in the 
aggregate, though there 
have been __ several 
brushes between Gar- 
za’s men and the United 
States troops. In one of 
these fights Lieutenant 
Langhorne, of the Third 
Cavalry, was shot in 
the foot, and so badly 
wounded that the foot 
had to be amputated. 
The Texas Rangers are 
operating in conjunction 
with the United States 
troops, but the great dif- 
ficulties of the country assisted Garza in his 
efforts to elude his pursuers. 

In Mexico many persons have been arrest- 
ed upon suspicion of being Garza sympa- 
thizers, and some of them have been shot. 


AMONG THE PRANKS OF THE FOOLISH. 


There is none more absurd than promjscuous dosing. 
For instance, inconceivable damage is done to the 
bowels and liver by mineral cathartics and violent 
vegetable purgatives, What these cannot do, namely, 
thoroughly regulate the organs named, Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters can and do. Besides this, it will pre- 
vent and eradicate malaria, rheumatism, kidney com- 
plaint, and la grippe. Use it with steadiness.—[Adv.] 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


_ Success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 


all pain, curge wind colic, and is the best remed r 
diarrhea. Id by druggists in every. part of the 
world. Twenty-five ceuts a bottle.—[Adv.]} 





Coveus any Co_ps.—Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, etc., should 
try Brown’s BroncutaL Trocugs, a simple and ef- 
fective remedy. They contain nothing injurious, and 
may be used at all times with perfect safety.—[Adv.] 








Tuomas Ronerts, Wholesale Grocer, Philadelphia, 
says: ‘* Burnett’s Coooatne allays all irritation of-the 
scalp, and will most effectually remove dandruff and 
prevent the hair from falling out.”—[Adv.]} 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
‘The Great Pain Reliever,” for internal and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 25¢c.—[{Adv.] 








DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER, 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[Adv,) 





Every home should have a bottle of the Lavenprr 
Sats of the Crown Perfumery Company.—[{Adv.] 





Lapies never have any dyspepsia after a wineglass 
of Angostura Bitters, Sold everywhere.—[(Adv.] 





Bornetr’s Friavorina Exrracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 








Tux Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 


Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO EXPEL 
SCROFULA 


from the system, 

take 

YER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


the standard 
blood-purifier and 
tonic. It 

Cures Others 
will cure you. 





PTT" " 


IVAN HOUTEN’S' 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


“ Thank heaven, I 
Am quite well. May$ 
I be permited to say :3 
Thank heaven and 
(Van Houten? : 
“ Ts it not his Cocoa 
: ‘That makes me feel so% 


MR. PECKSNIFF Weill” 
PERFECTLY PURE. 
> VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


inoreases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
@ bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- ; 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
@ even by the most delicate. 4 
$ Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 2-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 

@ sgvif not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Mention this publication. Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van Houten & § 4 
5 Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 25,2: 























R.H. MACY & C0, 


SIXTH AVE., 18TH TO 44TH STS. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


(Allen Reprint.) Complete in 30 
vols. Including 5 vols. of Amer- 
ican supplement, bound in half 
Russia. $34.49. 


LARGEST STOCK OF RICH DEEP CUT 
GLASSWARE IN THE CITY. 


‘We are the only house cutting 
glass on the premises, thus en- 
abling us to offer this luxury of 
table ornamentation at far lower 
prices than any other establishment. 


Harness | Dep't. 


A complete line of every requi- 
site for the Park, Race, Road, 
and Stable, at prices much lower 
than any other house. 


Catalogue on application. In- 
spection invited. 

















Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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| THe REMINGTON 





STANDARD 


TYPEWRITER 


x 


Is to-day, as it has 


ever been, the lead- 





ing Typewriter. 


Send for 


Carefully - tested 
Illustrated Catalogue. 

improvements are 
constantly added to this famous ma- 


chine. 


TRY OUR ‘‘PARAGON’’ BRAND. OF TYPE- 
WRITER RIBBONS, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict; 


327 Broadway, New York. 


nol d 





SPRING COTTONS. 
ANDERSON’S ZEPHYRS, 
PRINTED MULLS, 


Embroidered and Printed Nainsooks, 
FIGURED CREPES, 
Stripe and Plain Batiste. 


Proadvoay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 











Constable K Co 














Hewes) INT & Pron 


Ahead of all others for easy writing. 
EQUAL TO GOLD PENS, 


For fine writing, - Nos. 506 E.F., 516 E.F. 
For fluent ‘‘ - ‘* 506 F., 516 F., 521 F. 
For stub co S* SAF tae i. 


Assorted sample box, 25 cents. 


Of all Stationors. 


LI- POINTED} 














Capitol. 
Army and Navy. 


The Russell & Morgan 


firm the excellence of the “United States” Cards. Of the many 
}. brands issued at our factories the following are adapted 


Sportsman’s. Cabinet. 
Treasury. 
Insist upon having them from your dealer. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CO., 


“The Card Players’ Companion,” showing how 
games are played, and giving prices of 40 brands— 
kinds—of playing cards, will 
one who will mention where this advertisement 
Was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





Congress. 


Factories, Cincinnati, O. 


be sent to any 








E FAY 


Special Powders Je Riz 
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MY COLOR. 


My best-loved color? Well, I think [ like 
A soft and tender dewy green—for grass. 

Sometimes a pink my fancy too will strike— 
In lobster purée or a Sauterne glass. 


Blue is a color too I greatly love. 
It’s sort of satisfying to my eyes. 

’Tis their own color; and I’m quite fond of 
This hue also for soft Italian skies. 


For blushes, give me red, nor hesitate 
To pile it on; I like it good and strong 
Upon the cheeks of her I call my Fate, 
The loveliest of all the lovely throng. 


On golden yellow oft my fancy dwells. 
Tis almost godlike as it-sparkles through 
The effervescent fizz; and wondrous spells 
It casts o'er me when coined in dollars, 
too. 


Hence, friend, it is I cannot specify 
What hues particular my joys enhance. 
I like them all; their popularity 
At special times depends on circumstance. 
Joun KENDRICK BANGs. 


WINTER FOX- HUNTING 
THE GENESEE VALLEY. 

Somer men hunt foxes for fun, some for 
their health, and some for glory. The first 
reason is the best, and the last is the worst. 
There is abundance of sport in fox-hunting 
for people who really like it; it is good for 
the health of men whose livers are lazy; and 
there is even some glory in it for persons 
who prefer a sort of glory that is not too 
difficult to acquire. Men who begin by go- 
ing out for their health are apt to attain in 
time to the more sportsman-like motive; but 
the men who are out for personal renown 
are the hardest to cure, and the easiest to get 
along without. The individuals who hunt 
in the winter in the Genesee Valley aver 
that a great recommendation of the winter 
hunting is that it is apt to be done from the 
highest sporting motives. In October the 
riders are many, often numbering fifty or 
more, and keeping up with the hounds means 
getting ahead of the crowd, and being duly 
noted and felicitated thereon. In October 
there are even two or three drag-hunts, out 
of which there is ‘really not much else to be 
got but glory and perspiration, and which 
have to be worked for what there is in them, 
even by sportsmen of the worthiest aspira- 
tions. In October, too, it is often a delight to 
go out on horse and sniff the air, and take in 
the glory of the leaves, and smell the autumn 
in the fields and woods, so that a man is ex- 
cusable for being happy on general princi- 
ples, and neglecting to fatigue his mind with 
speculations as to whether there is a fox in 
Livingston County or not. But along tow- 
ard the Thanksgiving end of November it is 
different. 

The corrupting influence of the drag-hunts 
thas worked out and off, the weather and the 
season have ceased tocall for other attention 
than occasional disparagement, and the Octo- 
ber crowd have gradually dwindled to a score 
of riders, which will be a dozen soon, and a 
broken dozen presently. Before it reaches a 
dozen, Thompson has ceased to exact spec- 
tacular fence-climbing from the quadruped 
Ahasuerus, and satisfies himself with getting 
across country by the most feasible course. 
It isn’t worth while to risk Ahasuerus’s legs 
\vhen there are only two or three men near 
eno “gh to see, and those few are too busy to 
look. Moreover, the meets are early these 
days, and foxes are plenty, and runs are 
sometimes exceedingly protracted, so that 
Abasuerus is liable to need all his reserve for 
use in his business, with none to spare for 
display. For nature, which has compensa- 
tions to fit almost all adversities, has this one 
for the fox-hunters of the Genesee Valley, 
that as the weather gets worse, the hunting 
gets better. Wet fields are bad to cross, but 
they hold the scent, and, what is more to the 
point, the young foxes are two months older 
in December than they were in October, and 
correspondingly tougher and more adventur- 
ous. Moreover, food is somewhat harder to 
come by in winter, and the daylight hours 
are clumped closer about noon, so that when 
foxes and hunters both are out by daylight, 
they are more likely to meet. 

With winter hunting to describe, and a 
whole winter to chose a day from, the untu- 
tored impulse is to select a fine crisp winter 
day, with the mercury down in the teens, 
and a foot or two of snow on the ground. 
But the experienced reader knows that that 
sort of a day is the best for many uses, but 
not for fox-hunting, which in winter pro- 
ceeds most,advantageously in misfit weather, 
when the ground is not too hard for horses 
to gallop over, and the earth is moist enough 
to hold the scent. On bare frozen ground 
the scent will not lie. It will lie on snow, 
however; and there is often good hunting 
over snow-covered ground, particularly when 
the mercury is well up towards or above the 
freezing-point. Fence-jumping on frozen 
ground, however, is not an exercise that horse- 
owners are likely to covet so long as it con- 
tinues to be as difficult as now to refit horses 
with forelegs. Winters in the Genesee Val- 
ley vary very much in the opportunities they 
offer. Some years there will be four or five 
possible hunting days a week for weeks to- 
gether, and again the frost will take an early 
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hold and keep it. The records of the hunt 
at ‘‘the Homestead,” in Genesee, include ta- 
bles which show the actual and_ possible 
hunting days for some ten years back. De- 
cember, by these tables, gives an average of 
nineteen possible days; January,about twelve. 
About the 1st of February the hunting usu- 
ally ends, but rather as a matter of conven- 
ience than for lack of the necessary condi- 
tions. 

The objection to describing the run of the 
12th of last December as a favorable instance 
of winter hunting is the defective wintriness 
of the weather; but inasmuch as unseason- 
able weather usually gives the best winter 
hunting anyway, it is more reasonable per- 
haps to go the whole figure, and take a cay 
that is unseasonable enough to be perfectly 
fit for the purpose. Moreover it was to the 
credit of the Genesee Valley climate that it 
could produce so good a hunting day as that 
one in the middle of December. It was mild 
enough to make riding pleasant, there was 
no frost in the growind, and it came at the 
end of a mild week, so that there was actu- 
ally no mud in the country roads, and few 
boggy places in the fields or woods. Mr. 
Wadsworth’s hounds started that morning 
about half an hour before noon, with seven 
or eight couple in the pack, and followed by 
a dozen or more competent hunters, each 
blithely bestridden by a citizen of cheerful 
mind. A newspaper clipping, wherein the 
practical details of the day are recorded more 
accurately than in this narrator’s memory, 
says that the M.F.H. was mounted on Friar, 
the whip on Sheik, Thompson on Ahasuerus, 
Briggs on Haggai, Hargreave on Cleopatra, 
Temple on the Curate, and so through the 
list. As for this narrator, who was tempted 
out for his liver’s sake by the fine weather, 
he found himself borne with comfort and 
security on the borrowed back of Gyascutus. 

The Oneida woods that morning were 
thickly carpeted with brown leaves, and were 
pleasant to ride firough, but the only foxes 
that were to be found in them were two or 
three cubs which were visible through the 
cracks of a high board enclosure about ten 
feet square, which seemed to serve as a field 
nursery. It was cheerful to think of the 
luxurious life to which these sagacious young 
creatures were born. Protected thus in child- 
hood from the weather and the inconvenience 
of an unappeased appetite, they will be turned 
loose when they get bigger, on some fit oc- 
casion, when they will run away from the 
hounds, and hide in one of the woodchuck 
holes, which are about as abundant in the 
Genesee Valley as the perforations in the top 
of a pepper pot. It has come to be almost 
an invariable habit for foxes in this region to 
retire to a woodchuck hole when fatigued by 
the chase, in consequence of which they live 
to green old ages, and afford their human 
neighbors an immense amount of wholesome 
sport. 

That was what happened to the fox that 
was started that morning out of the sugar- 
bush woods. The whip viewed him as he was 
sneaking off, and a vigorous ‘* Gone away!” 
put the pack in full cry after. There is a ra- 
vine in the valley called the Wheeler Gully, 
the sides of which for a considerable distance 
are too precipitous to climb down. For this 
gully the unscrupulous little animal earnestly 
sped, going the shortest way convenient, and 
taking no pains to avoid crossing fences or 
wheat fields. Over the brink of the gully he 
scuttled, with as many hounds after him as 
were able to be present. For the riders, there 
was only the choice of turning to the right 
or to the left, and following along the gully 
to a feasible crossing- place. Briggs and 
Temple turned to the right, and this narrator, 
thinking that they looked knowing, followed 
them, crossed the gully about two furlongs 
below, went up the other side, and hustled 
back and forth and up and down for an ap- 
preciable part of an hour without seeing 
man, horse, hound, or vermin of any sort. 
In due course of time, and by the aid of the 
huntsman’s horn, there was a happy reunion 
of huntsmen, hounds, whip, and stragglers, 
and a rumor was circulated that the fox 
doubled in the gully, and being twice headed 
off, went to earth. é 

The next ofthat day’s situations that the 
narrator can recall is waiting at the crossing 
of two glades in a wood, with half a dozen 
others, for the pack and the rest of the field 
to come by. It seems that one way of fox- 
hunting is to stick as close as possible to the 
hounds, and the other way is to know the 
country and what the hounds are doing, and 
be able to form an accurate opinion as to 
where they or any fox they may start will 
come out. The objection to the tirst method 
is that the hounds sometimes get away from 
you, and the trouble with the second is that 
even the most shrewd opinion is only an 
opinion, after all, and neither fox nor pack 
is under bonds to respect it. Sometimes it 
misses, and the waiters lose a run. One or 
two misadventures of that sort due to mis- 
calculation are found to induce a great re- 
spect for the other mode of procedure. This 
narrator had acquired such a respect, found- 
ed on sore experience, and he had misgivings 
at the rate of two every five minutes during 
the half-hour that he sat on Gyascutus in the 
sylvan intersection and waited. A sandwich 
that he ate in that interval was palpably 
flavored with anxiety, and even a gulp of 
whiskey that was given him did not cheer 
him half as much as the sight of the hounds, 
which did turn up after a while, bringing 
the huntsman, the whip, and others behind 
them. 


At this point, on complaint by the narratot 
that he had never succeeded in viewing @ 
wild fox, Hargreave, who is a person of ex- 
ceptional insight into matters pertaining to 
sport, advised him to stick close to the whip, 
whose express business it is when a cover is 
drawn to place himself where he can view 
the fox, if any comes out, and shout back his 
‘Gone away!” to the pack and the field. It 
isn’t always convenient to keep company 
with the whip, owing to his disregard of 
natural obstacles to locomotion; but realiz- 
ing the sense in Hargreave’s advice, the nar- 
rator made the effort, in which he had the 
benefit of Hargreave’s own example, and was 
ably abetted besides by Gyascutus; the up- 
shot of which was that about half an hour 
after the wait in the woods, the narrator 
found himself in a position to be greatly en- 
tertained by the actions of Hargreave, who, 
being some distance off at one side of the 
hounds and a field or so ahead of them, sud- 
denly viewed a fox, and shouted and ges- 
ticulated in a manner wonderful to witness, 
riding toward the pack, and strenuously and 
vociferously endeavoring to have the hounds 
brought up and put on this fresh trail. Event- 
ually they came, but that fox had. disap- 
peared on the river-bank, and was seen no 
more. There were two hours of daylight 
left. still. 

It was some time within the next half-hour 
that the narrator, still cultivating the pro- 
pinquity of Hargreave and the whip, found 
himself speeding across country at a comfort- 
able gallop, with exhilarated emotions, and 
shrieking ‘‘Gone away!” at the full capacity 
of his vocal organ. About two fields ahead, 
but in plain sight of all the field, was a brown 
streak that was making for a distant wood 
lot with exceeding haste. A field behind 
were the hounds, hot on the trail, and run- 
ning fast. It was a rejuvenating spectacle, 
and it was protracted, with differences and 
changes, but with scarcely a check, and an 
almost continuous ‘‘ view,” over six miles of 
comfortable country. Gyascutus was well 
up to his share in it. Getting over a for- 
midable-looking board fence at the start 
without so much as a sigh of disapproval, he 
took rail fences and board fences, ploughed 


fields, wood lots, and meadows as they came, * 


with a confidence and good-will that warmed 
his rider’s heart. Once a ribbon wire stretch- 
ed along the top of a rail fence turned him 
out of his course, but only for a few rods, to 
a place where the wire skipped four or five 
fect, and left.a feasible gap. “Spare him all 
you can,’ Hargreave shouted, mindful of 
the liveliness of the pace ; but just beyond 
was the Black Creek wood, and there there 
was a creek, and a chance for a rest and a 
breather, It was indifferent to the narrator 
whether the hounds found that fox’s trail 
again or not. Gyascutus showed some signs 
of being willing to stop; and as for himself, 
he was ready to call it a complete day, and 
turn towards home. But the pack, having 
no discretion, routed Reynard out again, and 
off they went once more. ‘There was nothing 
for it but to follow. 

Out of the woods, over some small matter 
of rails, across a little boggy meadow, and 
then there came a new rail fence, nearer five 
feet high than four, with a wood lot beyond 
it. There was little choice of panels, and 
little time to make such choice as there was. 
Hargreave put Cleopatra at it, and that alert 
mare got over as if she had been greased, 
clearing the top with her forelegs, but graz- 
ing it lightly with the rest of her shapely an- 
atomy. Gyascutus followed; but alas for Gy- 
ascutus! Whether it was that his rider failed 
to give him a proper start, or that he slipped, 
or that he was tired, or for all these reasons, 
the cruel truth about it is that his knees land- 
ed hard on the top rail. The rail was big and 
new, and strong enough to hold up an ele- 
phant. Itdidn’t break, as rails always should, 
and boards always do, It simply staid there. 
Gyascutus got ovet.somehow, but he land- 
ed in a heap, with his rider in an adjacent 
heap, but happily not under him. Both: 
heaps scrambled up, and the smaller one, 
very much dazed in his intellectuals, stag- 
gered around in a circle for a second or two, 
and then grasped Gyascutus’s rein. Har- 
greave, who had stopped, called back, ‘‘ Are 
you hurt?” and getting a satisfactory reply, 
hurried on, and saw the hunt end by moon- 
light half an hour later, when it got too dark, 
and the dogs were whipped off. But this 
narrator took his time, and sat down on 
a rotten log and meditated, and waited for 
his head to stop going round. Gyaseutus 
stood quietly by, and seemed sadder, but not 
otherwise the worse for wear; but the nar- 
rator, When he came to inventory his anat- 
omy, discovered peculiarities of behavior in 
his left arm which made him suspect what 
the doctors call a clavicular fracture. So he 
started to walk out of the wood and lead 
Gyascutus; but the wood was so big that he 
thought better of it, and mounted a stump, 
and crawled carefully up again on Gyas- 
cutus’s back, and that docile animal there- 
upon movcd patiently off in search of civil- 
ization. It was found about two miles off, 
with hospitality and surgery in the bargain; 
and Gyascutus passed a comfortable night, 
with due oats, and was sent home, eight 
miles off, in the morning. 

There may have been better days of win- 
ter hunting in the Genesee Valley, with more 
foxes, longer runs, and a more satisfying va- 
riety of sporting adventure; but this narra- 
tor, in his limited experience, bas never seen 
one, and cannot tell about it. 

E. S. Marti. 
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Forsale by al] Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or if 
unable to procure this wenderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECIAL—S§ 1): altz (th 
Society Waltz) ts hs : 4 
three wrappers of Shundon Bells heap. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


APPARATUS, 
MATERIALS, CHEMICALS, 
AND SUPPLIES. 


Detective and view Cameras in great variety of styles 
and prices. Lenses, shutters, dry plates, etc., etc. 


THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Free use of dark room on main floor of our store. 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue, 








R HAS 
NO SECOND CHANCE. 


FERRY'S 
SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business 
the largest in the world—Merit Tells. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
asking. Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 











A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


CHEWING GUM. 


A i "/ 


THE PERFECTION OF 
Each tablet contains one in pure pepsin sufficient to 
digest peek jamue of food. f it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 
Originators and Manufacturers, 19 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Bot pene Send for Circular. 
** Beware of Imitations,”’ ention this paper. 





Whose business is it to see 
that things are varnished to last? 

The man’s or woman’s that 
wears ’em out. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s Text- 
Book on Varnish,” from which you will become intelli- 
gent, not on varnish itself, but on varnished things ; know 
what to expect of and how to care for proper varnish on 
house-work, piano, furniture, carriage. etc; and how to get 
it in buying these things. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that come 
of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN Murpuy, President. 


Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Chicago. 
Factories: Newark and Chicago. 





Prices $4 to $8 each, 
according to size. 


FOR SALE BY 
NORTON DOOR CHECK &SPRING CO., 
506 Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$1500 a Year Guaranteed 


selling PANTS to Order, $3 and up- 
wards; SUITS te Order, $15 aid So 
wards; OVERCOATS to , SI2 
and upwards. We wanta local Agent in 
every County of the U. 8. te for 
terms. If in need of clothing write for 
samples and rnies for self-measurement 
to the Originators of High Grade Goods 
at Low Grade Prices. Address 

HUNTER MFG.CO.CINCINNAT!,O. 
LARGEST TAILORING FIRM IN THE U. 8. 


Closes Doors without Slam- 
ming or Breaking of Glass. 















JANUARY 23, 1892. 





Don’t Dose 
Yourself with patent medi- 
cines, and spoil your stom- 
ach, because you have an 


Aching Back 


Or kidney pains. 
But use Dr. Grosvenor’s 


Bell-Cap-Sic 
Plasters for speedy and last- 
ing relief. Physicians pre- 
scribe them. 
25 cents. A\ll druggists, or 
J. M. GROSVENOR & CO., 


Boston. 





Th 8 t ITERARY 
e es REVIEW 
published, Only One Dollar 
a year, with membership 
in Readers Union Library 
Association, and 300 page 
Catalogue, saving 30 per 
cent on all books purchased, 
Sample copies ten cents. 
Readers Union Pub. Co. 
LansinG, Micn. 
















For sale at, 
Sample’ 
logy and 
wool Illustrated ; sedan Scalp, Nervous 
noche: noe eines versie ir treatment, se og 
receipt of 4@c.3 also Dis 
ments aiike Biren Marke. Moles ‘Warts, Indialnk 
nd Powder Marks. Scars, Pittin 8, —- 
ose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.', 











Every ASTHMATIC. 
 Bramination free 


by matt, © 
P.HAROLD HAYES.M.D. 
BUFFA 











THE GUNN FOLDING BED != combina. 


tion with ev- 
ery class of — except Tables and Chairs. No 
Springs to get out of order; only 40 lbs. of weight. 
Best ventilation. Perfectly safe. Easily cleaned. 
Be st of Bed Springs. Does not injure carpets. A 
d can operate. For’sale by léading dealers. 13 
different styles. Illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
on application. 


GUNN FOLDING BED CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE GENUINE HENRY’S MAGNESIA. 


The best of all. Popular in England for more 
than one hundred years past as an invaluable honse- 
hold medicine. Sour Stomach (particularly in infants), 
Flatulence, Constipation, Bilionsness, and Heartburn 
relieved at once. Especially beneficial to the Gouty. 
Ovtainable of Druggists. To avoid counterfeits, see 
thut the label bears the name of W. H. Souterrriin & 
Co.ais W holesale Agents for the United States. 








Isth Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
Every one should read this little book.” A thenceum. 





BISHOP’S MEXICO. 


MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, AND ARI- 
ZONA. Being a New and Revised 
dition of “Old Mexico and Her Lost 
Provinces.” By Wiuam Henry 
hisnop. With Numerous Illustrations. 
!2mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 


What with his admirable and characteristic 
‘tches, his irrepressible American persistency 
<oing to all places and seeing all things, in 
‘ace of alleged impossibilities, his close ob- 
‘tion, Mr, Bishop has gone beyond any writer 
know of in getting at “the actual heart of 
zs." — Nation, N.Y. 

‘e'author has taken pains to gather together 
compile various statistics on these subjects 
ch cannot fail to be of interest to those spec- 
ors who east longing and worldly eyes in the 
«tion of Mexico. The book is full of capital 
“trations, and, taken altogether, can be highly 
-ed.—N. Y¥. Herald. 


Voblished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


' & The above work will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
. © any part of the United States, Canada, or Mex- 





HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


TORTURING BABY HUMORS 


How babies suffer when their tender skins are literally ON Fire with Itching 
and I'urning Eczemas, and other Itching, Scaly, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp Dis- 
cases, none but mothcrs realize. To know that a single application of the Cuti- 

cura Remedies will afford immediate relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a permanent and economical cure, and not 
to use them without a moment’s delay, is to be almost inhuman. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies 
of modern times, are absolutely pure and agreeable to the most 
='\\ sensitive, and may be used, from a simple baby rash to heredi- 
tary scrofula, with the most gratifying and unfailing success. 
Note. — Cures made in infancy and childhood are almost invariably permanent. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, the Cue Skin Cure, soc.; Cutrcura Soap, an exquisite 
Skin Purificr and Leautifier, 25c.; CuticurA RESOLVENT, the new ‘Blood Purifier and purest — 


best of Humor Remedies, $r. prepared by Potter Drvc axp CuEmicat CorPpoRATION, 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Blood” mailed free. A book of priceless value to mothers. 


Scalp, and Hair, use the Cuticura Soap. Most effective 
For Baby’ Ss Skin, 9 skin purifier ond becutifier, as well as purcst and sweetest of 


_ = soaps Only cure for baby blemishes, because only preventive of clogging of the — 





WHERE THE TIDE FLOWS. 


But a few years ago Oregon was owned by no country, but was claimed by several. Her people had a 
rade government of their own, enacted their own laws, elected their own rulers, and administered impartial 
justice. These sturdy, hardy, honest pioneers laid the foundation of a grand commonwealth, and the tide of 
immigration now flowing into the state embraces the brains, the brawn, and the wealth of those whose pro- 
genitors have in turn built up every prosperons settlement west of the Ohio River. They were the architects 
and builders of Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha, and Denver, while now at 
Portland they are rearing a city that promises to eclipse all of these save Chicago, because the great Architect 
of the Universe so formed the plains, the mountaing, the valleys, and the water-courses as to make Portland's 
location as strong as London’s and as invincible as New York's. 

Portland is at the confinence of the Columbia and Willamette rivers, at the head of deep-water naviga- 
tion, and the waters that eddy and swirl seventy feet deep at her docks embrace the overflow of au empire. 
As these waters flow to her docks, eo flows the commerce of this vast region to her warehouses. Portland is 
the only railway centre west of the Rocky Mountains; she is one of the richest cities per capita in the world; 
her bank vauits hold $25,000,000; her trade last year was $131,500,000, or nearly four times as much as Denver’s; 
from twelve to twenty ocean vessels are often at one time loading and unloading at her wharves; her 85,000 
people are erecting more buildings and are more prosperous than any like commanity on earth, and well they 
may be, for Oregon never had a panic, a bank failure, or a crop failure since its settlement. 

Ten miles up the Willamette from Portland, at Oregon City, is the finest water- -power on the erie already 





wheels, lialf- way between the two, almost touching Portland's‘ southern boundaries, is Oswneo, the great 
iron manufacturing suburb, employing 150 men in this one industry, and the only successful plant of the kind 
west of the Rockies. Oswego is 


THE PITTSBURCH OF THE WEST. 


There we can offer the best opportunities for investment now before the public, as the place must grow 
rapidly through its own resonrces, and Portland will soon grow far past it and on up the river as Oregon City 
grows down. Oswego is on the west side of the river, where the business is done and where property advances 
fastest. For fall particulars see Outing, Leslie’s Monthly, or Overland for February, and write us for maps, 
plats, and full line of printed matter. Our property is beautiful, prices low, terms easy with good discount for 
cash. Agents can make good commissions by selling six lots or over, and all who buy at these first prices will 
make a large profit. Write at ouce. Look up our standing through the commercial agencies, or write any 
bank in Portland about us. 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO., 
Portland, Oregon. 


The $10.00 Kodak. % 


This new camera, with latest improvements, makes 
wz 24 Ssnap-shot or indoor pictures, 34x4 inches, without 
aS reloading. Beautiful finish. Splendid workmanship. 

Developing and Printing Outfit, $1.50. 
Complete Illustrated Guide to photography with each Kodak outfit 
enables you to ‘‘ do the rest” yourself. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Send for circulars. 





«“ Improvement the Order of the Age.” 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


THE LATEST AND gece 
All the essential features rfected. 
MPORTANT IM ot EMENTS., 
he best inventive talent and mechanical skill have been employed to produce 
a machine of INCREASED DURABILITY, EXCKLLENCE 
& Bet mmgensy AND SPECIAL FEATUR REs. 
claim an inspection and trial will prove it ‘HK MOST DURA- 
BLE IN ALIGNMENT AND ed gil ph ALL 
TYPE CLEANED IN ‘TEN SECONDS ITHOUT SDIL= 
ING THE HANDS, Send for lilustrated » Praeked before purchasing. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER C0, Syracuse, New York, U5 A 


Branch offices in all principal cities. 





tables, send 10 cts. 
VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE 





For 30 Daye. | ot introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and 4. the Special me 
extend — bus! comtemers, we bave decided to make 


us a Cabi Ss hie ws pep es mee Sbeny at yourecit 


ng or dead and we will m eee ee oe 

use your future and address o: 
and it will in perfect order. We make any change in oisbere 
, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Address all 
YON OO. New German 


P. 8.—We will forfeit 
on picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 


N | Harper's Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 





er 








H. W. T. JENNER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Send for circular. 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
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Financial. 
Letters ai mia csme Tranenre 


of to Europe and West Indies. 


Commercial and Travellers’ 
® Letters of Credit. Collec- 

Cc red it. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
Banxers, No. 59 Watt Sraeeert. 


* ee 


Ty cennice in- 
STM T setae or 
Ho ealled at will. JA anaary and July 


National Park Bank, N. Y. Proupeetes with over 


100 Eastern References 
on application to ATLAS SAVINGS & LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION, Cuattanooga, Tenn. 


$3.00 8H $1.00 


BIG PROFIT is mace in Minimg by buying as near the 

whee - possible, consistently with safety, 
hus securing the ven of the ADVA besides a hand- 
panos interest on your po in the shape of DIVIDE Ds. 
Write me, and I ad put B.D _ way to make 0 
F every $1.00 references. 


- HM. BUCK, 17, Tabor “Block, Denver, Cel. 


AGOMATS dnc cearen 











Le Fo ae ogg Mortgage Loana and 
Real Es: . 
References tate, Setiavaotion Sate greed. 


COTTAGE nome BUILDING CO., Wm. P. Pyter, See’y. 


First wp e Loans and High 

Grade fr nvest iment Securities. 

rest payabie semi-annu- 

4fou y iy in Boston oF New York E: Exchange. Tacoma 
tegrowing diy, and is in the richest sec- 

tion of the orthwest. Write for full in- 
89 formation to 'Tacome "T'rust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 








g° he Net sounds for idle money. Investment 

0 stiares for large or small Investors sold 
on instalments. Prune lands netting over $2000 per 
acre per annum for sale, 10 per cent. down, 3 per cent. 
per month. Crors ann BANKS NEVER Fatt. IN ORRGON, 
Send for our new Prospectus. Tue Farm Trost 
& Loan Co., Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


RARE BAR BARGAINS Business, Residence, Acre Properties 
Highest references East 


and West. @. HM. PURDON, Tacoma, W ash. TACOMA 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES. Payndte in Gold. 
and Farm Loans. Perfect poouriey. Rishon ot 
interest. Write TACOMA INVESTHENT CO. , Tacoma, W: 

















APAIR oF d JACKS 
TRITON 


BRAND OF PLAYING CARDS ARE 


>| “SQUEEZERS” 


AND HAVE PERFECT SLIP, SUPERB FINISH. 
FOR PRICE AND QUALITY UNEQUALED. 
Our Cards are used by the leading Clubs and Army 
and Navy. All Sicaloes have them. 
SAMPLE PACK mailed on receipt of 25c. 


Be sure you see the word ICRI TON ‘on the 
box and wrapper of each pack. Ask for TRITONS; 
they are double enameled. 


N. Y. CONSOLIDATED CARD CO., 


West i4th Street, N.Y. 
NB CANNOT SEE 
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DR. RED sc isons 
ASTHMA Sobre Cree 


Tee. ba Tari band oe REET 
PLAY for Private Theatricais. Descri ee 


catalogue FREE. H. ns 
LADY AGENTS. ace itrs:n-8.cittte,chieago, 1 





lisher, 9 Murray St, New York, NY. 


CARDS 223 See PRE 


GEND stamp for picture, “ The Pretty iter,” 
to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. 














" receipt of the price. 


‘dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 





A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


“Well, old man, the last time I saw you you were in the street. 


Where are you now?” 
“On the street.” 








| Pears Soap 


The skin ought to be clear; there is nothing strange in a 
beautiful face. 


If we wash with proper soap, the skin will be open and clear, 


unless the health is bad. A good skin is better than a doctor. 


The soap to use is Pears’; no aikali in it. It is perhaps 
the only soap in the world with no alkali in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 


We are sein of, Importers | 
and Dealers 1n, 
STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, 
Gas- Making Apparatus. 





Spread Thin 


On bread and butter, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef stimulates 
and strengthens. There are 
many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. We 
mail it free. 


50,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. 
Lantern Slides to order. 


McINTOSH 
Battery & Optical Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
. &@ Mention this paper. 


Warirs ror CaTa.ocus. 


Price | “* Worth a Guinea a Box.”’ | 25c. 


FECHA Armour & Co., Chicago. 
BP PrLis™S = 


“Familiar in millions of mouths as any 

Dislodge Bile, household word.”—THE Times, London. 

Stir up the Liver, ? | . . 

CuroSick-Headache,, ©. Dollenaris 

Remove Disease &? | 

Promote Good Health | “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
| “Its popularity ts chiefly due to its 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. | irreproachable character.” 
—THE TIMEs, London. 














Made at St. Helens,England. Sold by drug- 
ists and dealers. New York Depot, 365 
anal Street. 108. 
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W. BAKER & CO,’S 


Breakfast 
Cocoa, 


From which the excess of oil has been removed, 


_Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, and 
is therefore far more economical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by CGrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, DORCHESTER, MASS. 
The North German Lioyd S&S. S. Co. 


will dispatch their first-class passenger steamers FULDA and WERRBA from New York to the 
MEDITERRANEAN, 
on Jan. 23, Feb. 6, Feb. 27, March 12, April 2, April 16, May 7. 
Travellers intending to visit the SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, ALGIERS, and EGYPT, will 
find this an excellent route, avoiding the North Atlantic. 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, NEW YORK. 


ICTORDA [istic COMPANYS 


| 
pHES, * || extract of Beet 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See thatitis | 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. | 
Pure, palatable, refresh- | 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 














OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat Acents. 


See Baron Liebig's 
| signature in blue ; = of | 
| on each label, thus: 
CHICAGO, NEW YORE. PHILADELPHIA. . 
a ‘DeMiel's Perfect Health Biscuit 
| ] 
Ee = i S ’ S (AN ENGLISH INVENTION.) 


Rich in phosphates, scientifically pe weap in 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


combination with the finest wheat flour and other nec- 


essary ingredients, rendering them delicious! 
LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


Will be of priceless value for preservation.— 
Boston Advertiser. 

















ala- 
table to the most refined taste. They purl “os 
blood and build up and strengthen the most delicate 
constitution. They insure sound, white teeth, 
and arrest premature decay. They are a epecific for 
nervous dyspepsia, nervous and mental pros- 
tration, overworked brain, and arrest any tendency 
to softening or hardening of the same, in- 
| dicated by loss of memory. They are equally well 
| adapted to persons in health, and are lores used all 

over England, being highly recommen by their 





most eminent medical and scientific jour= 
nals. They are invaluable to persons from infancy 
to old age as a restorative and strengthening food 
in health or sickness, If not found at the grocer’s, 
send to “THE DAKE BAKERY Co.,” 
Chicago, Il}., Sole Manufacturers in the United 
States. (The formula protected bya patent.) Samples, 
accompanied with directions for use, will be sent by 
mail free on receipt of ten cents. 


PLOWS’ 
CANDY. fuente 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J.H Bonnell & Co, (Limited), N.Y. 


LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


an. RED HAND,22hc. 
Netr York Inendh,99 Peedi” EE I BELL, Agent. 


OISES CURED 
DEAR rc 
pers beard. Successful when all 


remed: 
Gall. Gold cally by P. Hiscox 263 Bway, N.Y. Write for Doak of reat REE 


used on this ae is 

T iH E | N K manufactured by Y 
FREDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 69 Beekman Street, N.Y. 
GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant. 


and adapted to both young and old of either sex, 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 








Send $5.00 for a 5-lb. Box. 
Sent, mn. anywhere 


“Harper’s Weekly” during the War is now en- in U. ery handsome 


ly ont of print, and the plates have been de- 
etroyed. 
HARPER’S 


Pictoria! History of the War 


is the only — general history of the War; and 
in additiop to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustra.,ons of material value which appeared in 
“ Harper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
elegant, $30. 

This work was prepared by Mrssrs. Harper & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the onLY means 
of obtaining them. 

SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


Considered both as a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the beat history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War.—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Write for Illustrated Circular. 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO. 











Alleopp’s Ale. 

















